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TERMS: 
00 per annum, in advance. os.50 if not paid 
ort al ce. Postage free. Single co & cents. " 
Aliper-ons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHM ar 


for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of | 
yoo faith, otherwise they will be cons 

waste-basket. All matter intended for publication | 


should be written on note size paper, with ink, and | 


upon but one side. 
yrrespondence from practical farmers, giving the 
Cor vits_ of their experience, is solicited. Letters | 


should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Ite coclligunt partes of the Gaienae 
Entered as second-class mail matter. 5 
— — a ee 
Consumption Scare Not Wunteo. 

The present is a good time to go slow in 
spending State money for buying and kill- 
ing cows according to the tuberculosis test. 
Itisa period of new experiments and un- 
settled theory. It is no’ even certain that 
tuberculous milk and meat can give the 
disease to human beings. Speaking of the 
destruction of such milk and meat, Koch, 
the German acthority says: ‘‘Such meas- 
ures would be very costly, because of the 
compensation which would have to be paid 
for animals judicially seized, and on account 
of the immense quantity of milk which 
would have to be inspected. It is, however, 
decidedly more fitting not to lay out a sum 
of this kind for something which is far from 
being established, but to apply it rather to 
such measures as must with certainty lead 
toa decline of human tubezculusis.”’ 

That is to say, this great specialist be- 
lieves more will be accomplished for the 
present by fighting the disease in human 
subjects than by trying to prevent it 
through destroying cattle and milk. It is, 
in fact, the belief of this great scientist that 
human consumption is not caught from cat- 
tle. But this point is far from being settled. 

Meanwhile, American scientists are hav- 
ing good success thus far in making cattle 
proof against tuberculesis by’a kind of vac- 
cination. If their plan can be made simple 
and practical, it will\prove a great aid in 
driving out the dréaded disease from: the 








animal world and also from amcng man-|' 


kind. There is evidently much still tobe 
learned about tuberculosis. Meanwhile, 
the only sensible poliey1s one of moderation 
on the part of officials and of education and 
watchfulness among the cattle owners. Of 
course the bad cases, such as are evident on 
examination, should be disposed of. But 
there is nothing in the present state of un- 
disputed knowledge to warrant destruction 
of animals apparently sound. It is far from 
impossible that these may yet be success- 
fully treated and cured with some modifica- 
tion of the vaccination method. Certainly 
there is no present basis for another tuber- 
culosis scare. Ruther. the conditions are 
hopeful, and point.to. a gradual improve- 
ment of the whole situation. 
a ain 


Talk with Professor Cooley. 


The agricult aral college at Amherst evi- 
dently is in a flourishing and expanding 
condition. Froma few minutes conversa- 
tion with Prof. F. E. Cuoley, it was gath- 
ered that the short course in dairying this 
winter is being taken by twenty-eight 
students. The course is under the direction 
of Professor Brooks, who instructs in all 
the details of dairy farming and the routine 
Work of the dairy and creamery. 

\ popular new instructor is Mr. De La 
Sheldon, formerly of the Ames Agricult- 
ural College, lowa, Another new instructor 
is F. R. Brown of Ashfield, who has charge 
of the babeock Tester work. H. L. Knight 
ol the agricultural college class of 1902 has 





charge of the chemical work in the dairy 
laboratory. Professor Cooley delivers four 
lectures a week on dairy farming. The 
new course in poultry farming, five weeks, 
bee \iture, two weeks, and landscape 
karen, promises to be both successful 


and po: ular, 
5 of the recent developments in 
, ianagement, Professor Cooley 
ded (oa new apparatus for the ripening 
. Which consists of a metallic coil 
led with steam and used as a 
he vat of cream, thus securing a 
the ‘m heating and mixture than by 
bel, thod of applying heat from 
ni ‘hought probably that a home- 
“te , ‘of this kind could be contrived, 
$5 robably cost as much for single 


Stirre 
more 





at is to buy one of the manu- 
ay nent of butter making, which 
ri ‘ inight become important, was 
Pal 2 ure of freshly churned, sweet 
ry This kind of butter was very 
ste id was liked by an increasing 
it whi ‘urists, who had become used to 
ig ‘ling in foreign countries, and 
lanes ready a large demand for it in 
The like New York and Boston. 
suppl; Y would be able and willing to 
“hel 5 soon as the demand became 
“ ot _ It was a product that must 
marke fresh, and hence the local 
tition. ‘d be free from distant compe- 
bel cream product of creameries 
cries, ., 2 0f Some importance. Cream- 
Selling |, 2d and Winsted, Ct., were 
fnenen ¢ proportions of their cream in 
Leni f¢ 
* ag " _ at Amherst were enjoying 
Vast imp... ue hall, recently opened; @ 
ing f soe vement over the unsuitable build- 
NEXE requiremec te ee eee Lae: 


nent of the college in the way 


of buildings, Professor Cooley tho ht, 
should be a combined harticaltural-agrioult. 
ural building. At present there are no 
sufficient facilities for the apparatus, speci- 
mens and recitation rooms required for 
these branches of instruction. 

One reason for former low priees of butter, 
thought Professor Cooley, was the poor 
quality of the butter and cheese. The mar- 
ket had been spoiled by poor stuff, and the 
cheese market was still far below its natu- 
ral extent for that reason. ‘ 

The average cow in the United States 
yielded only 120 pounds of butter, worth $26 
per year, with perhaps $4 worth of skim- 
milk, making a total of $30. A cow should 


| not be kept under that condition, and the 


owner would be far better off to sell a herd 
of ten such cows and buy five good ones. 
The difference in the profits between good 
cows and poor ones was far greater than 
most of the farmers realized. Professor 
Cooley had a herd of ten cows, which aver- 
aged 7197 5-10 pounds of milk in a year, 


Very few acres in New. England have 
evolved their possibilities. The speaker 
said that every year every acre of his arable 
land, four hundred acres, is fertilized. 

The man who thoroughly cultivates his 
one hundred or 150 acres will have all 
the wealth he ought to possess. Every 
acre ought to be worth a hundred dollar bill 
in value of its products. In an eight years 
rotation the speaker told what should be the 
result, viz.: About $80 per acre gross, where 
now it is about $5.75. “After long experi- 
ence,” said Professor Sanborn, ‘‘I can'con- 


Machinery must take the place of muscular 
activity. ‘Without it,” said the speaker, 
‘IT should abandon agriculture forever.” 
Professor Sanborn said he had’ solved the 
problem of plant food. Tillage is fertiliza- 
tion; tillage is manuring. He gaveanumber 
of instances in support of this statement. 
Four years out of eight he tills his land. 
He next gave illustration of the importance 
of rotation; it has always shown. a, much 





fidently say that intensive farming -pays.’’. 


deep, they should be large enough to 
allow tsto be spread’naturally at full 
length. net put any mapure or fertilizer 


n the it will be time.enough for 
that the vines begin to bear. The 
main 8 should run up the post, but not 
wind. it, as it may .be necessqry to 


renew the posts after some years, and long 
before vines die if they-are kept healthy. 
The will endure much longer if they 
‘ or covered with coal tar where 
they are i the ground or a little above that 
point. © 
The side branches may be allowed to run 
along the wires, but only one to each, the 







, and the next year to about four 
or five. “‘1t is from th+se buds that will 
grow the canes that are to bear fruit. As 
the fruit..is grown on two-year-old wood, a 
new Gane must be grown each year, and the 
stem that has borne should be-cut away, or 








cut back toone or twobuds, one of them to 


of trained men. Agent Harwood has 
already shown his zeal and efficiency during 
the few weeks he has been in office, having 
brought several oleo cases to court and 
losing none of theni.. Does any one believe 
that the board of health would be equally 
active in such directions? : 
More likely the emphasis of its work 
would be along other lines of no especial 
interest to farmers. Thepresent is a crit- 
ical period in the dairy indnstry. The 
butter frauds of various kinds have been 
hit hard by the national law, but they are 
trying every sort of scheme and. device 
which may help them to sell. their product 
and to dodge the penalty and tax» They 
are ingenious, alert, untiring, and must be 
met.in a manner eqaally determined and 


persistent. It is probably true, as the 


board of health people claim, that the 
State funds to suppress dairy frauds 
should not be divided: between two sepa- 
rate organizations. But instead of taking 
away the dairy burean’s modest $5000, 
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quality, 397 pounds of butter. . 

The ordinary way of reckoning the value 
of a cow would be to say, if an! average cow 
yielded $30 worth. of butter, a cow yielding 
three times as much would :bé worth $90, 
but in reality, the better cow is worth more 
than $90. his own cows yield a net profit 
of $40 per year. He reckoned that a cow 
was worth three times her net profit plus 
$25 for her beef value when through milk- 
ing; thus his cows would be worth three 
times $40, with $25 added, or $145. He 


thought them fally worth that, as compared’ 


to the average cows, although cows of the 
best grade could, of course, be bought for 
less money. Asa rule, the better the cow, 
the greater the profit in proportion. The 
difference in the cost of keeping them was 
not great; some poor ones ate more than 
some good ones, but usually a very good 
cow would eat somewhat more, but not 
nearly enough more to make up for the dif- 
ference in profit. 
—_——___+-> + ——__- 


A System of Successful Farming. 


Farmers in this section were considerably 
interested in the address by Prof. J. W. 
Sanborn of New Hampshire, at Dracut, last 
week, before the members of the Middlesex 
North Agricultural Society. Professor San- 
born is now an extensive and. successful 
farmer at Gilmanton, N. H. 

‘“‘ The agriculture of New England,” said 
he, “is now ina most hopeful condition ; 
the prospect is brighter than ever before.”’ 
Since he was last in this vicinity the price 
has materially advanced. 

Land at $100 an acre is not the land on 
which to raise corn at fifteen cents a bushel. 
‘Now is the time,’ said the speaker, 
‘‘when I can discuss advanced methods of 
farming better than I could four years ago, 
as conditions here have so greatly improved. 
We agriculturists of New England in the 
past have suffered from the hardness of the 
soil with imperfect appliances for its culti- 
vation. Today New England produces 
larger crops per acre than any other section 
of the Union, because the people do more 
thinking; they use their brains as well as 
their muscles. 


 /'Dhe intelligence of the people rather 
‘Shan the character of the soil is the meas- 


ureof success. Our chief weakness today 
in rural New England is in a defect in the 


school system, which is inferior to that: of | 


the West, which isin charge of the State.” 
Speaking of the relative cost of production 
in the East and the West, Professor San- 
born said that the profit per acre here is 
mach larger than in the West. We farmers 
must study the methods of large manufact- 
urers and find out their secret of minimizing 
the cost of production. We are growing 
crops on too small a scale. About ninety- 
five per cent. of the land in New England is 
in grass. This is fhe smallest kind of farm- 
ing. ‘Small areas well tilled” has too long 
been the slogan, and this has been our prac- 
tice for half a century. In the West they 
do differently. Here the butter product in 
value per acre has been only about $25. 
This narrow system is responsible for 
the decline in interest in New England agri- 
culture. We should through a system of 
rotation cultivate every acre we possess. 


{| greater yield where rotation has been fol- 


lowed. It helps by. the distribution of 
labor, enabling the enrployer-to keep his 


the vexed question of the employment of 
labor, and in a social way by enabling: th 
hired man to support a‘family.) © - . 

Muck should be utilized, as it contains 
considerable nitrogen, ahd, in combination 
with other materials makes a valuable fer- 
tilizer, especially where humus is lacking. 

Feeding was next taken up. The use of 
cottonseed meal was advocated, as it - con- 
tains much nitrogen and is the cheapest 
source for the farm. The speaker said that 
he feeds from 150 to two hundred tons of 
}eoncentrated foods. Buy cottonseed meal 
rather than corn meal. 

“TI use largely commercial manures,’’ 
said the speaker. Chemical manures are 
plant food. This nas been demonstrated. 
The only question is, are they profitable. 
Professor Sanborn buys the raw material 
and obtains results much cheaper than if 
the ingredients were bought from the manu- 
facturer. He gave his rotation method with 
crops where chemicals are used: Corn, 
oats, peas, clover, potatoes, hungarian 
grass, timothy and pasture the last of the 
eight years test. Contrary to the dominant 
views of most farmers, he applied more 
phosphoric acid than potash for potatoes. 
Analyze the svil, then the farmer will 
know what plant food is required. 

Lowell, Mass. C. G. G. 
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Orchard and Garden. 


Some of the finest and most productive 
native grapeyines‘‘we ever saw grew wild 
where their roots'were almost run over by 
the running brook,’or on the shores of a 
gravelly bottomed pond. Yet the place 
for most of our cultivated grapes should be 
on high, dry ground, a side hill where the 
water can run off being preferred, though it 
may be terraced, so that it will not run off 
too rapidly. While a rocky, gravelly or 
sandy soil is preferable in the order 
named, they will grow well on a clay soil 
if it is pruperly underdrained. A southern 
or a southeastern exposure is desirable for 
most varieties, as it gives opportunity for 
the grapes toripen more fully and earlier 
than a northern or western exposure. Iu 
setting the young vines it is well to 
keep the roots in a pail of water and 
take them out as wanted. The holes 
should be about ten to twelve feet apart 
in the row, and about one foot deep. 
If more than one row is wanted they may 
be from four to six feet apart, though we 
prefer the greater distance us giving better 
opportunity to cultivate between them. 
Opposite each vine and near it should bea 
post. These are usually about six feet high 
in commercial vineyards, and wires are 
strung along them, the first one foot from 
the ground, the next two feet above thatand 
the third near the top. We have had good 
success with twelve-foot posts, requiring 
two more wires. While this makes it 
necessary to use a step ladder in gathering 
the fruit, the amount of fruit to a vine is 
largely increused if the ground is kept rich 





enough. 
We have said the holes should be one foot 


help through the year, and so helps settle: 
‘|: To. prevent this the. buds. should be rubbed 


farnish the bearing stalk for another year. 
Thus by a constant renewal of canes the 
} vines can be kep; in.,.constant, bearing. 
.Overbaaring tts bad fur young vines, but it 
is nota bade an overproduction of wood. 


off, excepting fur:such canes as are wanted 
fer the next year, and after. the fruit has 
set pinch off the ends of. the vines a few 
joints beyond the outer cluster. This tends 
to throw more strength into the growth of 
the cane and increases the size of the truit. 

The best time for se tting the young vines 
is in April or May,.Those who propagate 
their own vines from cuttings should take 
them from new wood. in the fall and either 
} pack them in moist.sand or moss, to remain 
during the winter, or heel them in as soon 
as cut, leaving one or two buds below the 
surface, from which roots will start, and 
two buds above the surface. They will be 
fit to transplant when those buds show signs 
of life. The young vines may be allowed 
small stakes to climb on the first two years, 
and thetrellis need not be set until about 
the third year after the vines are cut. 


After the vines are three years old, they 
should be given a manuring with cow 
manure, or with bone dust and wood ashes 
or potash salts, the principal needs of the 
grape being phosphate of lime and potash 
Nitrogenous manures stimulate too mach 
wood growth. Broken pieces of raw bone 
buried midway between the vines in the 
row, or anywhere in the space between the 
rows, are soon found by the roots and 
furnish the food they need. 

While many may prefer different dis- 
tances apart for setting the vines and the 
trellis posts, some even preferring twining 
the vines around a single stake, we have: 
given a method that seems good to us.and 
that has given satisfaction to those who 
have tried it. The method in use -at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College differs 
but little, if any, from what .we have de- 
scribed, or that was the case when we last 
saw it. It is well to keep the space between 
the rows well cultivated and all weeds away 
from around the vine, and this is more im- 
portant before the vines reach a bearing 
age than later on, asa good growth while 
young is needed. After the roots have 
found space between the rows they are 
better able to take care of themselves. 
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Dairy Bureau and Farmers. 


The project to transfer the present work 
of the Massachusetts Dairy Bureau to the 
State board of health has little to commend 
it from the farmers’ point of view. The 
bureau is connected with a farmers’ organi- 
zation, the State board of agriculture, and 
is thus obliged by its dependence to keep in 
touch with the farmers and to protect their 
interests first of all. The business of the 
bureau is to look sharp after the foes of the 
dairy industry, first, last and all the time, 
and its attention is not divided among other 
interests. The board of health is a body 
made up largely of professional men, who 
have little natural interest in farm indus- 
tries. Neither would their success and per- 
manence in office depend upon their dili- 
gence in fighting bogus butter and doctored 


rather let as much as may be needed of the 
$8000, which the buard of health has avail- 
able for this line of work, be added to the 
resources of the bureau, which already 
does the larger share of the work. This 
| plan would concentrate the duties and keep 
the work where dairymen wish it kept, and 
where they could feel confident that their 
interests were placed{first and that the funds 
were being spent to their own real and 
practical advantage.. - : 
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Notes from the South Shore. 

Farmers in this locality are not troubled 
much by the coal famine, as they have 
plenty of wood, and, indeed, these who were 
fortunate to havea large quantity cut last 
winter got a good price for it. A good deal 
is being cut this winter, but of course the 
price will be much less another year. Pine 
seems to be in greater demand than hard 
wood; large quantitics of it are being cut 
into box logs. The large wood lots are 
being cut off very fast. It seemsto bea 
question of only a few years when the sup- 
ply will be exhausted in this locality. 

Apples are plenty and are selling for $1 to 
$1.25 per barrel. Potatoes, ninety cents; 
eggs, twenty-six cents. Farmers are busy 
getting their supply of wood for another 
year. We have not had much snow as yet, 
and signs point to an early spring. This is 
the time of year that the farmers’ institutes 
are held, and some of us find time to attend 
them, and enjoy them very much. 

Norwell, Mass. H. A. TURNER. 
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Health in Dairy Barns. 


At the meeting of Connecticut dairymen 
at Hartford, Jan. 21, H. E. Cook of Den- 
mark, N. Y., gave an interesting talk on 
*‘ Sanitation of Cow Stables.”’? He thought 
that five hundred cubic feet of air per cow 
was ample. He advocated plenty of sun- 
light to destroy disease germs, and gave 
illustrations of the deadly effect of the sun’s 
rays on bacilli. For lighting ‘stables there 
should be thirty-six square feet of window 
toeach five thousand cubic feet of air. 

As to temperature, a cow barn should 
be 1rom 54° to 60° in winter. A _ stable 
nine feet high, with the cows standing 
with their heads to the wall, and thirty- 
two feet wide, with one single driveway 
wide enough to drive in a wagon to gather 
the manure, is the ideal cow barn. There 
should be box stalls for parturition periods 
and alling cows. Horses can be kept in 
cow barns. The speaker advocated con- 
crete floors with straw for the animals to 
lie upon. 
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Feed Young Beeves Only. 


As farming will have to be intensified as 
land advances in price, so with feeding meat- 
producing animals. We have to intensify 
the process.. Therein is the key to the busi- 
ness. In beef production, with the passing 
of cheap lands, the three-year-old steer must 
go. It is entirely practicable by simple, nat- 
ural, economical methods to produce prime 
beeves 1400 to 1600 pounds weight at twenty 
to thirty months old.. We have produced a 
carload of steers weighing over 1700 poundsat 
thirty-one months old; ripe, prime, finished, 











milk. The present dairy burean hasa force 


ready for the very. highest market demand, 


except as to weight, and the only trouble in 
that regard was that. they were too heavy 
for the very best market, sliowing that in 
less time the best weight may be produced. 
We must eliminate and can eliminate a year 
or more of time from the prosess of making 
a prime beef. The whole mission of a steer 
is to convert our feed into beef. Keep him 
busy every day at his proper work. The 
greatest weight of beef can be made with a 
given amount of feed during the first twenty 
or twenty-four months of a steer’s lite. 
Illinois. Hon. L. H. Kerrick. 
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From a Shepherd’s Note Book. 
Sheep naturally drink more often than 
cattle and should have water convenient. 

On most farms, material goes to waste 
that would keep a small flock ot sheep a part 
of the time. 

The Missouri Experiment Station found 
by weighing tests that the average birth 
weight of a lamb is eleven pounds. 


oor be a good market animal, if properly 
Sheep are good ‘stock for the orchard, and 
too many are not usually kept. 
Fatten aged ewes and sell to the butcher. 
Some breeders add a little copperas to the 
salt for the breeding ewes. 

‘ Linseed meal is an excellent tonic, if a 
little is added to the other grain. 

For the good of the sheep, and for the 
good of ourselves, we should not shear for 
the shows before April 1, and that is a good 
time to shear show sheep. We gain nothing 
by shearing earlier where we have good 
judges, and we are getting better judges 
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Experience with Polish Help. 


. In the manufacturing cities of the Con- 
necticut valley is a numerous population uf 
Polanders, some of whom will accept farm 
work. Farmers in the neighborhood have 
been experimenting in this line with varied 
results. 

_» At the recent farmers’ Grange meeting in 
East Hampton, L. W. West of Hadley was 
enthusiastic in his approval of Polish help, 
both men and women. He thought it a good 
plan for the young farmers to learn some- 
thing of the Polish language. He said six 
hundred words would make a fair equip- 


gent for directing work, and a young man 


ovght to be able to learn two words a day. 
Mr. West considered . Poles. not-only. the 
most available help, but the best help, even 
if others were available. He said a Polish 
man would save $150a year and a Polish 
girl $125, and be ready in three or four 
years to buy a farm. And that, said Mr. 
West, is just what they are doing. . They 
are buying farms and making them pay, 
because night sets the only limit to the 
length of their working day, and both men 
and women work in the fields. They are 
especially successful in raising oniuns. 

The testimony of selectman J. F. Burt 
was not favorable to Polish help. Mr, 
Robinson of Sunderland said the Poles were 
doing so well in raising onions on land 
which they hired at $40 an acre for a year, 
that it was necessary to pay $18 to $20 for 
Polish help not worth more than $14 or $15, 
He was rather disinclined to praise Polish 
help, and thought they had a dubious lan- 
guage. A man might do what he could 
with it, and then if he sent a Pole aftera 
pitchfork the man would be as Jikely as not 
to bring a wrench. Mr. Frost of the East- 
hampton town farm said he had a Polish 
man one season, and it took three months to 
build him up. He thought the Pole’s feed- 
ing capacity was against him, if one might 
judge from this man’s eating eight potatoes 
at one meal. 

Mrs. C. A. Judd of South Hadley an- 
nounced that she had a jewel of a girl, who 
had been in the family three years. This 
girl was a Pole, and she agreed with Mrs. 
Barstow that Poles were the most desirable 
of the girls still available. In fact, it was 
useless to think of hiring Irish, French or 
American girls, because of the proximity of 
Holyoke. Mrs. Judd replied to a question 
that she paid $3.50 a week. She thought 
that paying good wages had much to do 


| with securing and keeping good help. 





Tobacco or Onions. 

Three hundred acres of onions are grown 
annually in Sunderland, Mass., and they 
are marketed from August to April, being 
kept through the winter in storage buildings 
when % rising market is anticipated. Ac- 
cording to the statements of H. C. Sander- 
son, & prominent grower of Sunderland, 
the outlay for a crop of onions is not so 
great as that required for a crop of tobacco. 
The raising of tobacco requires glass for 
starting the young plants, machine-setters, 
special wagons and expensive barns. The 
days when Connecticut seed leaf was con- 
sidered all that tobacco need to be are 
passed. Now particular shades and delicate 
quality are demanded, and the improved to- 
bacco is susceptible to many varieties of in- 
jury from the time it is set out to the time it 
is finally marketed. Thirty to $40 will buy 
the tools required for onion raising, and 
$5 to $6 an acre buy the seed. No expensive 
processes for curing are required. The crop 
may be sold from the field if prices are 
right, or may be stored at small expense. 
Mr. Sanderson declares that when he started 
farming he paid for his farm mostly bya 
mortgage. He tried tobacco raising for 
three or four years, but the mortgage did 
not grow any less. He turned to onion 
raising, and the mo e melted away 
with graifying celerity. He had been 
growing onions for thirty years, and sel- 
dom, if ever, without fairly satisfactory re- 
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The gold brick is still a tempting proposi- 
tion and the prospective purchaser cbeer- 
fally satisfied with the opinion of any sec- 
ond stranger who introduces himself asa 
Government official. 








At four months of age the young lamb 
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Dairy Market Well. Supplied. 


No marked change can be recorded in the 


butter market. Receipts are moderate. and 
demand light, with quotations tending lower 
as compared with last week. But changes 
are very few and affect only the lower 
grades. There is some demand for storage 
goods. Export grades are not wanted at 
present prices. Few dealers quote any- 
thing above 26 cents, that figure being for 
strictly fancy creamery. Small lots have 
brought a fraction higher. Buttér receipts 
at Boston for the week 565,080 pounds, 
against 422,014 pounds in same week last 
year. Cheese 1481 boxes, against 871 boxes 
same week of 1902. There were 24 boxes of 
cheese for export, against 3529 boxes for 
export the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Below are quoted the views of several 
Boston dealers: I. H. Ballou Company: 
The butter market is dull at 264 cents for 
fancy creamery. ‘Trade is rather slow, and 
we see no prospect of a change for the pres- 
ent. It has remained dull for the past 
month, with a large stock on hand and no 
export movement. Byer B-others: The 
market is healthy, but plenty of stock on 
hand of all kinds; no change anticipated. 
Hinckley & Co.: Fresh creamery 26 cents. 
Trade very dull, no prospect of improve- 
ment except possibly for the best grades. 
Cheese firm at 14 cents; demand moder- 
ate, small stuck on hand. M. A. 
Parker & Co.: Best grades 27 cents and 
jobbing lots 28 cents; situation practi- 
cally the same as last week, and likely to 
coutinue so far as present indications go. 
Continued mild weather would be likely to 
increase shipments of butter, specially the 
fresh made, and press the market. Eggs 
have become plenty unusually early on ac- 
count of the mild weather. There is a large 
stock of cold-storage eggs on the market, 
and these are bringing much higher prices 
than prevailed at this time last year, but 
‘severe weather cause! prices to remain 
high well into February. It louks now as if 
prices had gone down ‘to stay. 

Recent summaries made from various 
dealers, experts and creamery associations, 
place the total amount of butter pruduced 
in the United States annually at 1,500,000,- 


000 pounds, orabout four million pounds per | 


day. This refers to the commercial output, 
and does not include small quantities made 
by individuals for private use. 

During the recent year of prosperity the 
consumption of butter has increased greatly, 
the gain in Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York being responsible for twenty per cent. 
during the first six months of 1902, and in 
the West the gain is estimated as still 
greater. The consumption would be still 
further increased if all butter reached the 
consumer in the best condition. Wholesale 
dealers say that much of the butter is 
spoiled or injured while in the hands of the 
small dealer or g1o ser, who neglects to keep 
the temperature of the refrigerator con- 
stant and low, and the ice is allowed to be- 
come low and the butter becomes warm and 
soft. Fermentation is liable to start; even 
if the ice 1s added and it hardens again, it 
looks salvey and dull of color, injuring its 
salable qualities. 

Receipts of butter at New York, Wednes- 
day, 6619 packages, also 2371 boxes cheese. 
The butter trade is most active in the line 
of fancy fresh creamery at 26 to 264 cents, 
the higher figure being an extreme quota- 
tion. Some storage butter of remarkably 

- fine grade has been selling for 25 cents, but 
most lots go at lower figures. State dairy 
butter is selling with some difficulty, and 
holders have cut prices a little to clear off 
the stock on hand and to make way for ar- 
rivals. Shippers have been buying up small 
lots of cheap packing stock to ‘send abroad, 
paying 14 cents or a fraction above. Cheese 
at New York is still firm at a high range 
of prices. Receipts are light and stock on 
hand is being reduced as fast as could be 
expected, so that the outlook is considered 
favorable to seliers. Exporters are picking 
up a good many lots of cheap skim and 
part skim cheese, with the result that such 
grades have advanced a fraction in recent 
sales. Receipts of butter for the week 
32,450 packages, or about five thousand pack- 
ages more than for same week in 1902. 
Cheese 8950, against 5135 same week last 
year. Eggs 28,500 cases, against 32,696 cases 
same week of last year. 

A new and increasing outlet for Western 
butter is found in markets across the Pa- 
cific. “ Honolulu, Manila, Japan and China 
and all the steamers plying upon the Pa- 
cific ocean use canned butter, most of it 
coming from Europe,’’ writes commissioner 
H. B. Miller, now in Shanghai. ‘Swedish 
butter in one-pound cans retails at 45 cents. 
The Pacific slope can control all this vast 
trade, and it is simply immense. Butter in 
one and two-pound cans is preferred.”’ 
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Secrets of Fancy Cheese. 

The discoverer of the germ which is re- 
sponsible for the fine flavor of June butter 
has been looking for the bacteria which con- 
veys the flavor of the famous brands of 
European soft cheeses. Prof. H. W. Conn of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station has 
tested samples of the Brie, Neufchatel, 
Camembert and Roquefort cheeses with other 
brands not so well known, securing speci- 
mens of the different stages of ripeness to 
study the changes in germ life. A few of 
these cheeses are successfully imitated in 
this country, but the process is kept secret. 
It is hoped by means of these experiments 
to find out the principle of the process 
and make it public, so that these ex- 
pensive and profitable cheeses can be made 
in larger quantities. It is hoped also 
that new varieties may be added to the 
present list of soft cheeses. In speaking of 
the work, Professor Conn’s associate, Pro- 
fessor Esten, said: ‘‘ Experiments at Wes- 
leyan with the European and’ American 


varieties of Brie cheese show conclusively | 


that they are ripened by the same organism. 
We also found that the blue mould which is 
present in Requefort cheeses is penicilium. 
There are moulds of different colors in dif- 
ferent cheeses, some having a greenish cast 
and some showing 4 cream color under the 


microscope.”’ 
—_———_ erp oo 


The Provision Trade. 

Pork has been relatively higher than beef, 
and therefure in less demand. Arrivals of 
hogs vary greatly from week to week at the 
leading markets, but the stock is evidently 
limited. The high prices of corn in lowa 
and other hog-raising districts have caused 
farmers to sell themselves short of hogs in 
order to avoid using so much valuable grain. 

The offerings of hogs have been moder- 
ate in numbers the past week, and short of 
the recent movement, says the Cincinnati 
Price Current. Total Western packing 
435,000, compared with 495,000 the preceding 
week, and 545,000 two weeks ago. For cor- 
responding time last year the number was 
455,000, and’ two years ago 490,000. For the 
remaining portion of February last year 
the marketings were enlarged. From Nov. 
1 the total is: 6,830,000, against 8,385,090 a 
year ago—a decrease of 1,555,000. The qual- 
ity is generally good. Prices have been ad- 
vanced, and at the close prominent markets 
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years ago. Arrivals at . Boston 
creased a little, being 27,500 hogs for the 
week, against 26,500 for the preceding week. 
About the usual proportion went for export 
in the form of pork provisions. Boston 
dealers quote ham and fresh ribs higher, in 
line with Western markets. 

The.beef trade has suffered some incon- 
venience in getting shipments through from 
the West and North on account of the freight 
blockade, which in Boston is added :to the 
delay caused by the quarantine restrictions. 
The market, however, holds rather low at 
Boston despite the smaller arrivals, which 
were only 177 cars, against 218 cars for the 
same week last year. Best cattle bring 8 


cents. 

_Mutton, lamb and veal are steady at last 
week's quotation. - Venison and other game 
from cold storage are in moderate supply, 
whole deer being quoted at 15 to 20 cents, 
with saddles at 25 to 2s cents, skins on and 
legs at 30 to 35cents. Bear meat is in moder- 
ate supply at 15 to 20 cents. There is a little 
smaller supply of game, prices being steady 
and unchanged. Black ducks sell at $1.75 
to $2 per pair, redhead ducks $2.50, widgeon 
$1, teal $1.10. Philadelphia squab are firm 
at $4 to $4.50 per dozen, with natives at 
right time. For green pickles they must be 
picked very svon after they obtain full size, 
but befure they have begun to color or to 
soften. For ripe pickles they are gathered 
at the same stage of ripeness as for oil mak- 
ing ; that is, when they obtain the maximum 
amount of oil, which is soon after they are 
well colored, but before they have attained 
the deep black signifying overripeness. If 
the olives are gathered when too green the 
oil will be bitter, and if gathered when too 
ripe it wfil be rancid. Onaccount of the dif- 
ferent degrees of color in different varieties 
of olives, it is often difficult to tell from 
their appearance just when they should 
be gathered. When they can be easily 
shaken from the tree they are ripe enough. 
If they commence to fall without vigorous 
shaking they are too ripe. ‘The careful 
olive ranchman that knows his;business will 
always gather the fruit by hand for what- 
$3.50 to $3 75, quail $4.25 to $4.50 per dozen, 
plover $5 to $6 per dozen. 

The colder weather has given a favorable 
turn to the poultry markets, and prices for 
some grades are a shade higher. 

It appears that New York dealers have a 
very large stock of turkeys and other 
poultry in storage. Nearly all of the store- 
houses have refused to accept any more 
poultry stock. It is difficult to see how all 
this stock can be unloaded ata price which 
will return a profit to the holders who paid 
19 or 20 cents a pound. 

Dealers hope to work off the poultry as 
soon as the season begins at the seashore 
and mountain botels, but their success in 
this direction will depend on the season. A 
cold and wet season like that of last year 
greatly reduces the demand at summer 
hotels. Hence, the outlook is considered 
rather uncertain, and some of {the storage 
men are working off their stock at prices 
which hardly return cost and storage 
charges. 

Since the first of the year the receipts o 
turkeys have been nearly enough to supply 
the demand, and very little stuff has come 
from the freezers, unless offered at a low 
price, or when some very fancy grades were 
wanted by a high class of trade. 

So far as can be learned the stock of cold- 
storage eggs in New York is large for the 
season and includes 35,000 to.40,000 cases. 
Holders of this stock are doing their‘ best to 
reduce it, but prices are ranging at or below 
18 cents and are not very favorable. Re- 
ceipts of fresh eggs are growing larger con- 
stantly on account of the approach of spring 
in the Southern producing districts, but 
thus far receipts have hardly been up to the 
demand. In Boston the stock of storage is 
excessive for the season, being, according to 
official statements, over 30,000 cases,’ com- 
pared with a little over 4000 cases at this 
time last year. This stock must be worked 
off some, or it will tend to depress the prices 
inthat city; there are also many ‘eggs in 
storage in Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse 
and other points, and these are trying to 
unload in New York markets before the 
approach of spring and low prices. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Farmers and gardeners are beginning to 
think of ordering seeds for the coming year. 
Nothing is of greater importance, where 
seeds are purchased, than to secure them in 
ample time to allow for making a thorough 
test of their germinative qualities. The 
bryer must depend upon the honesty of the 
seed dealer for the purity of his seed— 
whether the seed is tocome true to name— 
but in this the dealer is not likely to go 
wrong, since the imposition would soon 
become apparentand result in the loss of 
future orders. However, in the matter of 
germination, the investigations of the seed 
division of the Department of Agriculture 
show that tremendous frauds are practiced 
upon the farmers. Unless the farmer actu- 
ally tests the seeds he buys, before planting, 
he will never know whether a failure of crop 
is chargeable to the seeds or not. There are 
too many conditions to which the blame 
may attach. The appearances of seeds go 
for little. Some of the best looking clover 
seed may germinate not over sixty per cent. 
Choice early radish seed may be adulter- 
ated with common seed, which has been 
killed to purposely prevent germination. 
The only way is for the grower to test 
samples of every kind and lot of seed he in- 
tends planting. The trouble involved is tuo 
slight and the appliances too simple—a 
plate, water, cotton and a warm room—not 
to try seeds in plenty of time to be sure they 
are good ones. 


Although the Statehood bill still holds the 





| right of way in the Senate, Senator McCum- 
| ber of North Dakota was allowed on Thurs- 


day, the 5th inst., to callup the Pare Food 
bill, which has passed the House. The con- 
sideration of the bill has not been concluded ; 
it is believed by the friends of the measure 
that it stands a fairly good chance’ of pas- 
sage. piers; 

The farmers and sugar planters of Hawaii 
have beeome very muzh exercised over the 
proposed congressional interference with 
their territorial affairs. The Senate sub- 
committee, composed of Senators Mitchell, 
Burton and Foster, which visited the islands 
last summer, has recommended that our 
land laws be extended to the territory. This 
would work irreparable injury tothe sugar 
plantations and farm lands and would de- 
privethe territory of a large income from 
leases. The committee also recommends the 
passage by Congress of a private irrigation 
bill, a $2,000,000 project, under which the 
Government would: receive practically no 
benefit. A petition was received from all the 
planters along the proposed ditch, protesting 
against the passage of this private bill, and 
urging that the matter be left subject to de- 

-partmental approval, but this petition at the 
instance of senator Burton was stricken 
from the record. There is probably little 
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chance that these recommendations will be 
enacted, as they are too flagrant. Senatorial 
junket} are not, as a rale, productive of very 
beneficent results. : 


It has always been one of Secretary Wil- 
son’s hobbies that the Department of Agri- 
culture should constitute a sort of practical 
college so that young men could come from 
college and technical schools into the Gov- 
ernment laboratories where they could be 
trained in practical scientific agricultural 
work and investigations. This sort of a 
college the department now is in a great 
measure ; in fact, such is the case to an ex- 
tent which really works to the detriment of 
some of the most important of the Govern- 
ment investigations. Much of the scientific 
work of the department is of very great im- 
portance and attracts to it the services of 
some of the most noted specialists in the 
country, and under them men starting on 
scientific work are glad to engage. The 
pay for this scientific work, however, as 
appropriated by Congress, is inadequate. 
The result is that many of the men aftera 
brief schooling in the department receive 
advantageous outside offers and resign 
their positions, necessitating the training of 
new and inexperienced men, and while this 
is being done the investigations and experi- 
ments cannot be fully carried on. It would 
seem to be economy on the part of Con- 
gress to provide appropriations large enough 
toinduce efficient men to remain perma- 
nently in the Government service. 


The newspapers of the country are no 
longer filled with the press dispatches and 
articles regarding the imported theory that 
the milk from the cows affected with tuber- 
culosis is injurious for human consumption. 
While the matter has thus disappeared to 
an extent from public view, Dr. Salmun, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has 
made a recommendation in which he says 
that the question is one which demans 
immediate and. thorough investigation. 
The. disease .is increasing among our 
cattle and hogs, and he thinks prob- 
ably among our sheep. tHe _ says 
that the value of the meat which must be 
destroyed each year by reason of this 
disease is becoming very considerable. The 
disease is one which not only menaces the 
stock owners,-but, accoraing'to the weight 
of medical opinion, it threatens the con- 
sumers of milk. Dr. Salmon says further 
that the time for prosecution of the work is 
now. The cattle of the United States are 
affected in less proportion than are those of 
any other large cattle-producing country, 
and he claims tkat itis only the course of 
common sense to arrest the plague now, 
rather than allow it to develop during a 


season of inactivity. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Literature. 

The above-named novel 1s a tale of the 
Revolution. It opens in 1778 in New 
Haven, while the hero, a Long Islander, is 
a student at Yale, but before this he had 
marched to Cambridge under Benedict 
Arnold, and had marched back again to 
renew his studies at college. He also 
answered the call to repel Tryon’s ex 
pedition to Danbury, but arrived on the 
scene only in time to see the enemy retreat. 
Still, though he never sees regular service 
and but little of actual warfare, he passes 
through many exciting adventures in which 
he aids the American cause. The perils he 
encounters are heightened by his remark- 
able resemblance to his cousin, a pro- 
nounced Royalist and something of a vil- 
lain besides. The heroine is a beautiful 
and spirited girl, who, under an assumed 
name, contributes money to assist the re- 
bellious colonists, even while she is ap- 
parently on friendly terms with high Eng- 
lish officials. Many historical’ personages 
appear in the narrative, including Sir 
Henry Clinton, Admiral Digby and 
George, the Prince of Wales. A ball in 
New York while it was occupied by the 
British is described with a great deal of 
relevant detail concerning the manners of 
high society at a time when it was custom- 
ary for men to get drunk and to make 
coarse remarks in public about women. 
Fashionable life in New York ahundred and 
twenty-five years ago, as pictured in these 
pages, was nu better than it is today in the 
same .place, moralists to the contrary not- 
withstanding. There is plenty of action in 
this novel, and one exciting incident follows 
another with a rapidity that is surprising. 
But in all this whirl of motion there is noth- 
ing that appears unnatural or melodramatic. 
The situations are never forced, and are al- 
ways strikingly effective, though, of course, 
they deal with the exceptional rather than 
the commonplace aspects of existence. ‘ The 
characters.are depicted and contrasted witha 
skill that makes a marked impression, and the 
principal ones have a dramatic vitality that 
would ‘make them efféctive upon the stage. 
The author tells his story in a manly, 
straightforward way that gives the impres- 
sion of reality, and he handles his various 
scenes in a masterly fashion that shows 
thorough absorption in his work. There 
have been many novels pertaining to the 
Awerican Revolution since the days of 
** Lionel Lincoln,’’ but none that surpasses 





this one.in freshness and in freedom from; 


musty historical platitudes. [New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 

ln the Temple Classics we have in two 
small volumes “* Westward, Ho! ” by Charles 
Kingsley. This stirring novel was origi- 
nally published nearly fifty years ago, and 
since that time it has never lost its hold on 
the admiration of intelligent lovers of 
fiction. Its reproduction of the times of 
exciting and romantic adventure and ex- 
ploration in the days of Elizabeth and of 





the defeat of the Spanish Armads are full of 





strength and vitality. Kingsley had his 
prejudices, but he gives expression to them 
with such an air of intense conviction that 
the reader is perforce swept along in the 
rush of vigorously individualized opinions 
and conclusions and by the magic of his 
genius as a story-teller. In its present form 
the novel has characteristic illustrations by 
J. A. Symington that add to its interest as a 
work for the perusal of young people, and. 
presents, likewise, an altogether attractive 
appearance in its typography, paper and 
press-work. |New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 50 cents. | 

S.G. Bayne relates his experiences of his 
trip through Donegal and Connemara on an 
Trish jaunting-car, which, balanced by the 
driver and two travelers, proves a most 
delightful mode of travel. Books descrip- 
tive of Ireland are not so numerous as those 
describing other portions of Great Britain, 
although there is some fine scenery and a 
few historic landmarks worthy of attention 
in the land of the Shamrock, to say nothing 
of the people. All books bearing on per- 
sonal experiences in foreign lands are inter- 
esting, according to the natural fineness of 
appreciation pussessed by the writer and 
his power to make vivid his impressions. 
Mr. Bayne introduces historical lore with 
his sight-seeing, and while he pictures for 





Fair.’ ”’ 








the reader the places he visits, he at the 
same time gives us bits of history which 
they possess. 

In speaking of the scenery about Lough 
Veigh, east of the Derry Veigh mountains, 
the author, as a tribute to its beauty, refers 
to Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated description 
in “‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ which pictures 
the ebbing day with its glorious colors light- 
ing up the gray mountain peaksand nature’s 
shrub and flowers., The details of the jour- 
ney are replete with interest. The natural 
attractions around Donegal are vividly set 
forth. The seven arches at Port Salon 
and Temple arch, two bits of superb 
scenery, are graphically described, while 
photographic illustrations add to the 
value of the text. The author takes 
us from Donegal to Ballyshannon, from 
Ballyshannon to Sligo, from Sligo to 
Ballinrobe, and from Ballinrobe to other 
picturesque spots, illuminating his descrip- 
tions of persons, places and scenery with 
bits of incident, which always attend the 
traveler on the road. Those who are 
natives of the Emerald Isle, or descendants 
of natives, will read with delight this book, 
while: those unacquainted with or preju- 
diced against Ireland will find enlighten- 
ment within the pages of Mr. Bayne’s vol- 
ume. A true presentation of the Irish 
people, as seen in their homes by observing 
eyes, gives the story an intrinsic value. 

At one place the author came across a 
man who claimed to be a first cousin of the 
late Gen. Phil Sheridan. The Irishman 
said, ‘‘ They try to make out that Phil wasn’t 
an Irishman, that he was born half-way 
over, but I tell you the true facts are that he 
was born before he started.”’ 

At one hotel the author told the boy to 
‘call 41 at six o’clock.”” The lad wrote 
something on a slate with a puzzled expres- 
sion. Mr. Bayne inspected the slate, and 
found written thereon, ‘‘Call 46 at one.” 
|New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. ] 

A few great cities within themselves con- 
tain largely the history of the nation of 
which they are a part.. All Roman history 
gathers about the Imperial City, while the 
story of France is the story of Paris, and 
London represents the pulse of the mighty 
English nation. From the time of the 
Cwesars the city of London has passed 
through devastating fires and political wars, 
yet it remains virtualiy the London of gen- 
erations ago. Mrs. A. E. Cook in ** High- 
ways and Byways in London” displays 
sympathy and knowledge. London has 
always been called ugly, but tothe writer 
its very gloominess has a charm and some 
beauty. ‘There is the Waterloo bridge cross- 
ing the Thames, Somerset House built 
by Rennie in 1817, and the Tower 
and London bridge which exhibits its 
beauty from afar. In continuing the 
explanation of London’s attractions, the 
author mentions how a delightful excur- 
sion may be made to: the ancient priory 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
whi: h is a Norman relic, *‘ left curiously 
stranded amid the desolation and destruc- 
tion of all its compeers.’’ From the church, 
half hidden by the neighboring houses, the 
reader’s attention is directed to the Charter- 
house building and other points of interest, 
until we have virtually been on a person- 
ally conducted tour, having not only the 
objects of interest pointed out, but the hi:- 
torical records of the anvient places related. 
The author’s style is extremely interesting, 
and she frequently quotes the opinions 
of famous men on the subject under 
discussion. When Russell square is 
reached attention is called to Thackeray. 
“None of its modern innovations ca. 
altogether abolish or destroy the spirit 
and feeling of Thackeray that it breathes,’’ 
says Mrs. Cook. ‘ Here lived old Osborne, 
the purse-proud banker; there is going on 
old Sedly’s sale; [ can see the packing cases, 
the ‘loafers’ and the vans at this moment, 
and here, by: these prosaic green square 
railings, is Amelia, sad and black-garbed, 
looking with tear-filled eyes for her boy 
George. Even the historic railings are. just 
the same as Thackzruy drew them, and 
Amelia beside them, in chapter 500f ‘ Vanity 


In speaking of the London cisizen, Mrs. 
Cook remarks on his utter indifference at | 
other people’s affairs. ‘‘ There is naturally 


very little of the proud, local personal 
feeling that the villager and the small | 


townsman so often feels. The Londoner, 
on the contrary, is usually self-centred, un- | 
sociable, phlegmatic, narrow. This pleas- 
ing quality foreigners politely excuse in 
him, calling it ‘the spleen’ and account it, 


: . * 


Florentine fountain at Piccadilly Circus; 
the very ’bus conductors fling their handful 
of mud at it as they pass. Thenew Gothic 
law courts arise in the Strand to be freely 
criticised and vituperated not only by every 
budding architect, but also by every “ man 
in the street.”” The city powers erect a 
Teniple-Bar Museum Griffin, and nothing 
less than their heads, it is felt, with pro- 


crass Philistinism. 


not been doné London by Londoners, nor 
by foreignets, that there is much to 


English people to make London a 
far more imposing city. English people 
spend so much more money on their coun- 
try homes than their town residences, 
while, in Paris, the French build elegant 


country estates. On the whole, Mrs. Cook’s 
book is enjoyable. At times it becomes 
rather monotonous, in the apparent effort 
to cover more space than has been allowed. 
The subject is so general that it admits of a 
wide treatment. In particularizing, there 
is an inclination to stray from the subject 
in hand. Much discretion has been exhib- 
ited in the amount of historical explanation, 
and the author has succeeded in weaving in 
with her descriptions a lot ot important in- 
formation. This is one of the popular 
‘Highway and Byway Series,’ published 
by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

The production of this book, ‘‘ First-Hand 
Bits of Stable Lore,’’ has been the result of 
Francis M. Ware’s personal experience with 
all kinds of horses fora period of thirty 
years or more. The contents prove the 
value of intimate acquaintance with the 
horse, and the knowledge which Mr. Ware 
has obtained will be of great benefit to all 
who own a horse or who are ambitious to 
possess one. Mr. Ware believes in horse 
dealers. He: advises you to go to them 
when you want to buy a horse and seek 
their aid. Yet some people think that 
all’ horse dealers are ‘‘sharpers.’”? In 
considering the subject of stable manage- 
ment, Mr. Ware says the amateur who 
invests in horseflesh is, as a rule, handi- 
capped by the fact that he is ignorant of 
proper methods and of the point where 
wise liberality should cease and true 
economy begin. An unwillingness to se- 
cure proper stable: help may prove a serious 
mistake. Cheap help endangers a horse’s 
health. To’ quote, “So far as stable 
Management goes, its departments of menu 
and massage are of the first importance. To 
simply gallop a race horse is by no means 
to train him. As one taciturn yet wonder- 
ful trainer replied, when questioned as to 
where he worked his horses, ‘in every 
stable.’ And that is three-fourths of the 
matter. As to ventilation there cannot be too 
much, draughts being prevented as much as 
possible, nor should there ever be notice- 
able the slightest trace of ammonia.” 
Considering the training of the horse, Mr, 
Ware says that ‘ patience and repetition 
constitute the principal virtues which must 
be exercised in the horse’s intellectual edu- 
cation. Obedience must be insisted upon 
from the start. Asone may judge aman by 
his words, so may a horse be judged by the 
moisture which anoints his bars and mouth 
angles; for if one would keey the horse’s 
mouth alive and sensitive, beware the 
period when moisture disappears and saliva 
ceases to be in evidence—a lubrication 
intended by nature to facilitate in just such 
ways the comfort of the animal.’’ 

Mr. Ware has written fluently on a sub- 
ject with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
Whether it be treatment for the foot of the 
saddle equipment or four-in-hand driving or 
the management of a pack of hounds the 
writer displays his intimate knowledge. 
The book is interesting to all lovers of horses 
and indispensable to the novice who has a 
stable of his own or is about to start one. 
Mr. Ware writes in a pleasing manner, in 
simple, direct language, and his sound ad- 
vice will not be lightly disregarded by his 
readers. [Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $2 net. ] 

The establishment of civil rule in the 
Philippines has been closely observed by 
foreign powers as well as by Americans. 
A most admirable survey of the situation 
written by William H. Taft, the first civil 
governor of the island, has been brought 
out in book form by the Outlook publishers, 
in which magazine it first appeared. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt furnishes the pleasing intro- 
duction to the book. After commenting on 
the wisdom of President McKinley’s choice 
in men for this responsible and weighty 
position of governor of our _ island 
wards in the far East, the President 
adds, ‘‘Every American worthy of the 
name, every American who is proud of his 
country and jealous of her honor, should 
uphold the hands of Governor Taft, and by 
the heartiness of his support should give an 
earnest of his intention to insist that the 
high standard set by Governor Taft should 
be accepted for all time hereafter as the 
standard by which we intend to judge who- 
ever under or after Governor Taft may 
carry forward the work he has so strikingly 
begun.”’ 

- Governor Taft gives a readable and author- 
itative survey of what has so far been at- 
complished in the progress of civil rule. 
General Otis preparei the way for the 
transition from military to civil furisdiction, 
by the establishment of courts and the open- 
ing of civil offices, choosing Filipinos as 
much as possible to assist him in the govern- 
ment of the islands. This introductory step 
cleared the way for the commission which 


| that the 


they think it fine and superior to cavil at 
their works of art.. Mr. Gilbert designs a | cans 


priety go to adorn the monument of their 


The author considers that justice has 


admire and plenty of opportunity for 


homes in the city and crudely fit up their 
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ascertained the needs of the islands. «.... 
of the great difficulties consists in the :... 
of revenue may not fur., |. 
sufficient funds for the expenses ,; 
government. Salaries will have 1, 
larger than they are in this . 
try in. order to obtain competent \,, 
to fill important posts. Spai:, 
such low salaries that her officers wer. 
less a» well as shiftless in the perfor, 
of their duties. Another difficulty |), 
the solution of the relation of the ('.; 
Church to the government. In the )::- 
Spanish government and the Church 
been so confused that most of the chi; 
do not even hold titles to the land on 
they stand. The treaty of Paris, \. 
transferred the Philippine Islands ; 
United States, left the intimate re}, 
between Church and State to be settle. 

Governor Taft’s account of what «i, 
forms have been made dre clearly st | 
and it is apparent that much progre. 
already resulted and that Governor 1, 
the right man for the place. Ile «; 
himself completely, never once menti: 
his own part in the work of establishi:). 
civil government on a stable and perni 
footing. One feels when reading this 
comprehensive account that the bare : 
are stated stripped of all sentime: 
of the enthusiasm of the dreainer. 
actual conditions are placed before 
reader in such a light that grasp the - 
tion as it is today and realize the diftic::, 
which beset the work of Governor Taf: 
his associates. [New York: The (Ou: 
Company. Price $1.00 net. | 





——‘* Weather-shooting ” has assumed su}; 
portance in southern Europe that not ‘less | 
three international eongresses to consider it |\.\. 
been held. The latest report shows that exp::: 
are mostly convinced that gun firing is us: 
for influencing rain or hail, although experi: 


derstood. 
——The electric-light bulb at the end of a ling 


better than the water bag for applying heat to 
head, chest or abdomen. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- How well we can afford to wait for some of 
our good things!—Frances R. Havergal. 

---- All the troubles of this world are born wit 
wings.—Mary E. Wilkins. 

----Let us be of good cheer, however, remem- 
bering thatthe misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come.— Lowell. 

---- Thou God of all, infuse light into the souls 
of men, whereby they may be enabled to know 
what is the root from whence all their evils 
spring, and by what means they may avoid them. 
—Euripides. 

----Of all depressing scepticism, of all painful 
solicitude, not the agility of thought, but the 
alacrity of duty is the fit antagonist. 

---.The Lord calls for our burdens, would not 
have us wrestle with them ourselves, but rol! 
them over on Him. Now, the desires that are 
breathed forth in prayer are, as it were, the very 
unloading of the heart; each request that goes 
forth, carries out somewhat of tie burden with 
it, and lays it on God. Tell Him what are your 
desires, and leave them there with Him, and so 
you are sure to be rid of all further disquieting 
care of them.—Robert Leighton. 

---- Be not afraid to act yourself, 

But have your motive good. 

He can afford, whose heart is right, 

To be misunderstood. —Swift. 
----* Thy will be done.” For instance, when 
you wish, and by every means endeavor, to be 
well, and yet remain ill,—then say, ‘“ Thy wil! be 
done.” When you undertake something, and 
your undertaking does not succeed, say, “ Thy 
will be done.”” When vou do good to others, and 
they repay you with evil, say, ‘Thy will be 
done.” Or when you would like to sleep and are 
overtaken by sleeplessness, say, ‘ Thy wil! be 
done.” In general, do not become irritated when 
anything is not done in accordance with your 
will, but learn to submit in everything to the will 
of the Heavenly Father. 

..--Itis sin when low things, however good in 
themselves, stand in the way of high things.- 
Rufus Ellis. 

----“ Fret not thyself,” said an old Greek 
dramatist,—“ fret not thyself because of things, 
for they care naught abuut it!’’ 

----The Greeks saw something divine in Nat 
ure,—caught glimpses of naiads by the mountain 
Streams and of dryads hiding in the summer 
woods. Their ignorance was wiser than our cold 
reason, which disenchants Nature of love and 
life. But wiser still the conception which finds 
God, the universal Father, above all, through 
all and in all.—James Freeman Clarke. 

----** Man is unjust; but God is just, and finally 
Justice triumphs.” 

.---Help us to reach out past the things we can- 
not understand tothe God we trust. We thank 
Thee for the passing of what changes and the 
changelessness of that which passes not.—Malt. 
bie D. Babcock. 

----Thou givest within and without precisely 
what the soul needs for its advancement in a life 
of faith and self-renunciation. I have then ouly 
to receive this bread, and to accept, in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, whatever Thou shalt ordain, 0! 
bitterness in my external circumstances, © 
within my heart. For whatever happens to me 
each day is my daily bread, provided I do no! 
refuse to take it from Thy hand, and to feed upo! 
it.—Fenelon. 

----Friend, go up higher. Patience 
Strength we need; an earnest use of what “' 
have now; and all the time an earnest discoiten! 
until we come to be what we ought to ! 
Phillips Brooks. 
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Tins prevailing disease can be pres 











checked and controlled if treated with G!o- 
an article which possesses the most desi: : 


gredients todestroy the germ, relieve the 


parts and remove any possible oppor! 
causing the animal to be destroyed. | 
plied with sponge of atomizer. Price $2. ! 
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localit» 
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. poultry class at Kingston, R. I., had 
the privilege last week of receiving special 
—.oetion from W. D. Rudd, the well- 
. Massachusetts poultry grower and 

_ whose market summaries ‘have been 

,. rably noted by our readers. During 
ye-and-take experience of the question 
1... Mr. Rudd brought out points, which 
| greatly to interest the bright young 
its. Considerable was said about 
, proilers,which are chickens of twelve 
.to one pound in weight. Mr. Rudd 
; these small broilers this week at 
cents a pair,a price which ought to 
', good margin con chickens six to 
weeks old. They are wanted from 
oddle of January to the middle of 
\ _,or even to the middle of May. After 
, idle of March, however, birds weigh- 
pounds can be used. In the summer 
; weights are wanted. For some 
the price has kept up pretty well on 
}) ors,and as lateas June they will run 
h as twenty-five cents per pound. If 

\ \\estern trade is late, the Eastern birds 
eep up better prices. They start at 
aps thirty-five cents, and hold twenty- 
and thirty for. some time, then go 
to twenty-five cents until the first of 


‘.e reason that the market is not over- 
t. «ed with early broilers is that it is hard 


to -ol eggs toset in the early season. The 
old hens do not lay much and the eggs are 
not very fertile. 


it was advised to market roasters as soon 
as ready. The extreme price is twenty-five 
cents a pound and the market is easily ever- 
joaied, Speaking of capons, Mr. Rudd said: 
“\\> have so many from other places com- 
ing in that some years prices drop off. Last 


year they held up pretty well. You can 
have them as large as eight or nine pounds 
and they will give you a good margin of 
profit. Buyers do not like the largest ones of 
ten or eleven pounds. Capons are just like 
geese in this particular, medium weight 
being preferred. You want geese to weigh 
about twelve pounds apiece to be good. At 
the best hotels they do not want them over 
fourteen pounds. 


“It is a good plan with all late-hatched 
chickens to have them caponized. We have 
letters from various shippers asking for 
quotations on roasters. The majority of 
roasters would be from hatches in May and 
June and would now be little better than 
roosters and hens. These birds that are 
caponized in the early part of August are 
ready for the market at the present time 
(Feb. 1). I should not advise selling them 
until March or April, even if they weigh 
at that time eight or nine pounds apiece. 
You will find a great many ‘ slips’ in a 
large flock of capons. 1 should always 
want an operator to use great care and not 
to hurry too much, because ‘ slips’ are not 
as good as capons, though they are better 
than the fowls not caponized. Unless you 
are selling them where you can prepare 
them by removing the head you will not get 
so good a price as you will from capons. 
They are very good eating. The meat is 
white and nice and much superior to ordi- 
nary chickens.”’ 

A suggestion in regard to supplying local 
markets with eggs was very favorably re- 


ceived. Said Mr. Rudd: “‘In selling eggs, 
if you have a retail trade, which is to be 


preferred, I think it would be well to put 
them up in nice little packages or boxes, or 
if you have a trade at a grocery where you 
are trying to establish a reputation for 
yourself, it might be well to have the boxes 
with the name of your farm on them. You 
could establish the reputation of your place 
in this way, and if you wished to change 
from this store to some other, a great part 
of your trade would follow you. For the 
ordinary commission house this is not ad- 
visable, as there is a great difference, or so 
many middlemen between the producer and 
consumer.’’ 

A member of the class inquired about 
dressing poultry for market; must the car- 
cass be drawn? Mr. Rudd replied: ‘‘ At 
the present time there is no law ex- 
cept in reference to the crop. All poultry 
should be without food for twelve hours be- 
fore killing. At some seasons of the year 
our custom demands that poultry be headed 
and sometimes drawn, but Ishould not ad- 
vise any party to draw poultry in shipping 
to market, though at the present time it 
may be advisable to remove the heads. 
Always consult the parties to whom you are 
shipping, and see how they like them 
dressed. In writing toany business house, 
make your letters as brief as possible and 
State just what you want to know. 

“For myself I would much prefer that my 
poultry be drawn as soon as killed, but in 
marketing it there is where we have lots of 
trouble. 1f they are drawn they sour and 
mould in warm weather. This is caused by 
the air getting in. 

“ There is one thing about which you must 
be very particular in dre sing, and that isto 
Ret the animal heat thoroughly out. I think 
It may be well to throw them into cold 
water when they are first killed to take out 
the animal heat. Youdo not want to let 


them remain in over night.’ 

The breeding flocks for the coming season 
shculd be mated now, and the matter is an 
Important one for those who are raising 
pure bieds. Ut is best to reserve several 


extra males, thus allowing for accident or 
illhess. Some breeders keep two males for 


fach flock, changing them weekly, and thus 
Secuitins, they think, greater fertility and 
Vigor. (ne famous breeder who has won 
a Mans important prizes as anybody in his 
Speci! 'ine, told the writer that reports of 
fourter: and even fifteen chickens from 
: "4 of fifteen eggs were received 


\ite often. His customers - pay 
per sitting, and are naturally 
‘h a Jarge hatch. He secures 
cae eet fertility of the eggs, by keep- 
se s in flocks of four or five, and 
ion - \le males often. In ordinary 
ca : ®« a few barren eggs are nota 
"ea b ; er, good results can be obtained 
ee ‘arly hatched cockerels to early 
rathe y early hens, keeping the flocks 
co. ‘ There is a distinct advantage 
ro f extra males to use about the 

a ‘, when eggs usually begin to 


“ tile than during the early part 
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9 ult “nd Eggs, Special Report. 
™ “y | poultry market, as reported 
Feb, 1 ‘ld, Son & Co., under date of 
ovipts, ‘ins about as last quoted. Re- 
majoris y Chickens are light, and the 
And st: 108@ arriving are too coarse 
stock i. ‘bring top price. Large, soft 

' ring as high as 18 cents, but 


cents. Broilers are in good demand and 
wanted at top figures. Stock dressing three 
to 34 pounds to the pair, is quotable at 28 to 
30 cents per pound, squad broilers, dress- 
ing one pound each, bringing-90 cents to $1 
per pair. They must be ‘etraight breasted, 
quick grown, plump stock to bring the latter 
figure. Receipts of game are light, and more 
squabs are being used, than formerly. Best 
eo quotable at. $3 per dozen. . 

e@ egg market rather poor shape. 
Receipts have inerenead Srner ‘tay to day, 








Dorticuitural. 
The Apple Situation. 

Some Boston deaters note increased sales, 
which they credit to the» better foreign de- 
mand which has taken a part of the sur- 
plus. Receipts, however, continue. rather 
large, and nobody seems to expect any very 
marked improvement, on account of the 
very large reserve supply which would be 
rushed to market in the event of better 
prices. The quotation for Baldwins, No. 1, 
but not fancy, is $2. Some few lots, red al 
over and uniform in size and condition 
throughout the barrel, quote as high as $3. 

On the other hand, many lots which ought 
to rate No. 1 are affected with the spot dis- 
ease peculiar to Baldwins in some localities, 
and such apples bring only $1.50 to $1.75. A 
great many lots are showing the effects of 
the mild weather and are sold at $1.25 to 
$1.50. These would have brought the 
grower more money if sold earlier in the 
season. 

A. Warren Patch of Boston says the mar- 
ket is not glutted with strictly first-class 
fruit, but poor fruit is a burden on the mar- 
ket. Care should be taken in packing a 
crate or barrel, having fruit just as sound 
on the bottom layer as on the top. 

At New York apples are in liberal supply, 
with trade moderate. Some dealers urge the 
need of special effort to increase the demand 
and relieve the market. Prices are not 
more than holding their own, and dealers 
are inclined to cut quotations on lots which 
they fear will not keep well. The situation 
favors the buyers. 

New York apple men are telling the story 
of how last fall Barney Aker, an agent for 
a New York house, bought the crop of ap- 
ples of Freeman Rickard of Cooperstown, 
N. Y. The fruit was to be No, 1 stock and 
delivered on track at Middleburg. ‘The de- 
livery was made, but an argument arose 
regarding the quality, which ended in 
neither contracting party touching the car. 
The authorities of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad were clamoring for the car, and 
this week the railroad company sold the 
apples at auction for demurrage. The car- 
load was knocked down to Henry Cady of 
Middleburg for $16.50. 

According to the official report made by 
National Apple Shippers Association, the 
stock in cold storage on Feb. 1 was 13,280,- 
500 barrels, against 4,074,200 of Jan. 1, which 
shows that the situation has been consider- 
ably relieved during the month, but at the 
present rate of consumption, six hundred 
thousand barrels per month, the stock on 
hand would last until July. It will require 
four months of active sales to use up the 
stock. This situation is a problem for the 
holders. It is evident that a steady report 
should be made to clear up the markets. 
Consumers have a notion that apples are 
scarce and high, and dealers should correct 
this impression by advertising. A fair in- 
crease of demand would take off all the 
stock at fair prices. There is said to be a 
large stock in the extreme Western points 
which is looking for outlook inthe Eastern 
markets. This is specially true of Colorado, 
which has a large quantity in storage. 








The Olive as Food and Relish. 


While on a short visit East, Henry L. 
Treager, now engaged in the cultivation of 
olives and the making of olive oil in Califor- 
nia, talked interestingly to representatives 
of the daily newspapers concerning an in- 
dustry about which most people in this part 
of the United States are very ignorant. He 
said: 

‘* Whether olives are to be used for pick- 
ling or oil making it is very important that 
they should be picked carefully and at the 
ever purpose the olives are to be used. 
Many a fellow has failed of success in Cali- 
fornia because of using rakes or sticks in 
gathering the fruit, thus bruising many of 
the olives and breaking off a lot of valuable 
fruit shoots needed for the following year. 
‘There is a general idea prevailing 
throughout the United States, east of the 
Sierras, that pickled green olives, such .as 
those imported from Spain and also sent out 
in large quantities from. California nowa- 
days, are very healthful and may be eaten 
without restraint. This is a great mistake. 
They are made from unripe fruit and are, 
therefore, so far as their use as a food is 
concerned, in no way superior to unripe 
peaches or apples. They are simply a relish, 
and should be eaten in very limited quanti- 
ties, in the same way as pickled walnuts or 
a fF contrary, pickled ripe olives con- 
ve an extremely nutritious and diges- 
tible form of food. They contain a large 
amount of o1] and some nitrogenous matter, 
and in some countries replace meat to a cer- 
tain extent. A meal of bread and ripe 
olives is not only palatable, but wholesome 
and sustaining, and the amount eaten is to 
be limited only by the same considerations 
as that of any other good, wholesome food. 
And yet it seems an almost impossible task 
to educate you Easterners up to the correct 
understanding regarding olives. I’ll vent- 
ure to say that there is scarcely any de- 
mand at all here in your city for pickled ripe 
olives, while no luncheon table or dinner 
party would be considered complete with- 
out plenty of the green olives, which some 
people—and women, especially, I notice— 
become passionately fond of, eating them 
as if they were so many bonbons.” 


a> 
>_> 


Apple Raising for Quality. 
The well-known apple- growing specialist, 
J. A. Clark of North Hadley, Mass., ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association on the occasion of their insti- 
tute, Jan. 29, at Colrain. To grow best 
quality should be the aim, said Mr. Clark. 
Extra fine fruit shows that intelligent 
work has been put into it. Apples can be 
grewn on the hills of New England that 
cannot be beaten elsewhere, and there are 
good markets right at hand. Each section 
has a variety of fruit adapted to it, and it 
was better to stick to old kinds rather than 








thigan.: 
— «1. extreme and few lots arriv- 
about tt “ «| command it, 16 cents being 
and “a ‘> figure for the majority of lots, 
ang from this price to 13 and 
f ‘ecording to quality. The de- 
‘oT fowl is fully up to the 
to ty, ul the market steady at 
Ate Wante; 8, for best lots. Live fowl 
ted and will readily bring 12 to 124 





to plant every new variety that is put on the 
market. For his own amusement the grower 
could plant what he wanted to. 

Fruit to be profitable must be attractive, 
must be productive, and, thirdly, it must be 
a good shipper. The yellow Bellflower was 
instanced as an apple that is fot a,good 











IMPORTED BULLDOG, DON JUAN. 
Winner of Forty Prizes in England and America. 
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Kentucky, a great favorite in the middle 
West, was described as a good apple to let 
alone by the farmers in this section. Three- 
fourths of the trees planted in the middle 
West are of this variety, but the markets 
are already going back onthem. The com- 
mercial orchard must be in good condition ; 
&@ proper degree of moisture in the soil is 
essential to the best resalts. To secure 
this, mulching was advised by many, but 
culture gained the same end and was pref- 
erable in other ways than being cheaper. 
The price of good fruit does not vary much. 

Thinning fruit was of great assistance to 
the growing of a first-class article. Mr. 
Clark strongly advised his hearers to pay 
particular attention to thinning out the 
crop. <A poor apple takes as much out of 
the tree as a good one. Last fall Mr. Clark’s 
apples after picking ran seven barrels of 
first to one of seconds. As for marketing, 
the sooner it was done after picking the 
better, unless the grower has good apples 
and proper facilities for storing. 


p> 
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The Grain Markets. - 


The grain situation has not greatly 
changed since last week. Eastern markets 
are still troubled to get shipments through 
from the West, and there has been some 
talk of a flour famine, but the prospect does 
not seem to affect quotations. Wheat holds 
about steady. Oats have advanced a little. 
Corn and corn meal tend to decline a point 
ortwo. Export demand for corn is heavy, 
but supplies are slow in reaching the coast 
for shipment. Receipts at Boston Wednes- 
day were 57,454 bushels, of which four-fifths 
was for export. Millfeed in Boston market 
remains firm, with slight upward showing 
in wheat middlings of best quality. Oil 
meal is $27.50, or 50 cents cheaper than 
cottonseed meal. A great deal of Western 
corn is still in the hands of growers because 
railroads cannot take it to market. The 
quality of corn is poor, much of it belonging 
to the lower grades. 

A Liverpool trade paper estimates the 
world’s wheat crop the largest ever raised 
by 150,000,000 over the previous record 
crop of 1898, and 307,000,000 over last crop. 
This difference is placed chiefly in Europe, 
Russia having 182,000,000 more than last 
crop, France 41,000,000, Germany 51,000,000, 
Hungary 48,000,000 and Argentine 48,000,000 
excess over 1901. Russia is shipping free, 
however, and Argentine beginning to; yet 
exporters buy here still, though less freely 
than in January. 

The outlook in foreign markets is excel- 
lent, although Russia is making unexpect- 
edly large shipments of wheat. Clapp’s 
weekly market letter says: ‘* Argentina is 
shipping wheat toher competitor, Australia. 
The fourteen exporting countries have a 
less supply for the twenty-two importing 
countries than usual. Theimporting coun- 
tries published to the world they never 
grew so big a crop as in 1902; their visible 
is now practically at its lowest point on 
record, and each importing country is a 
more liberal buyer in exporting countries 
than ever before. Australia has turned 
from a liberal exporter to a large importer. 
The Pacific coast supplies are depleted until 
their prices are 10 cents per bushel above 
ours and nearly 20 cents per bushel over 
those prevailing a year ago, and they are 
now drawing wheat from Kansas. The 
amount afloat is nearly fifteen million bush- 
els less than a "year ago; our visible is ten 
million bushels less than a year ago and 
nearly nine million bushels below an aver- 
age. France is buying wheat in most of our 
markets where choice wheat can be secured. 


Vegetables in Full Supply. 


The potato situation does not improve as 
it should with the advance of the season. 
The demand is only moderate, and is hardly 
enongh to take care uf the rather large 
supplies arriving. Quotations may be said 
to barely hold theirown. The onion market 
is even Jess favorable to sellers, the supply 
on hand being very large, and some lots 
being off in quality and condition. Much 
inferior stock has been selling in large lots 
as low as 20 ur 30 cents a bushel. Good 
lots range from $1.50 to $2 per barrel, the 
top price being for a few lots only. Old 
vegetables are brought in as wanted, 
and the quotations do not vary greatly. 
Squashes have held about the same for 
weeks, the stock used in local markets being 
mostly in the hands of a few large growers 
who have special storehouses and who bring 
in just enough to keep the market steady. 
Squashes have been scarce and high the 
whole season. Southern vegetables are 
becoming more plenty in some lines. Lib- 
eral shipments are expected soon. Florida 
strawberries are plenty and cheap for the 
season. Hothouse cucumbers are higher, 
but the improvement is partly on account of 
the extra fine quality of some recent lots, 
being very large and bright. Lettuce holds 
about the same. Cress is more plenty. 
Native mushrooms hold at 75 cents to $1, 
while Southern lots sell much cheaper. 

New York produce markets show full 
offerings of potatoes, with prices inclined to 
weaken. Cabbages still very plenty and 
prices low. Celery growing scarce and 
more dependence being placed -on the 
shipments from California. Onions have 
dropped a little in some grades. Hothouse 
cucumbers are higher. 

New Jersey is now to follow the lead of 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts in the way of 
a “standard” barrel for cranberries. At 
the recent meeting of the American Cran- 
berry Growers Association a committee 
was appointed to push the ‘movement to 
amend the State measure law of New Jersey 











shipper. The Ben Davis, whose ‘home is in 





so as to make the New Jersey barrel contain 
one hundred quarts to conform to the Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts “‘ standard ” bar- 
rel. 

Sweet corn for seed is scarce. Some 
sales of seed have been made at $10 per 
bushel, and it is commonly reported that 
holdings are in speculative hands, with the 
holders refusing to sell under $12 per 
bushel. The normal price in ordinary sea- 
sons is from $1.50 to $2{|per bushel. This 
situation may affect the plantings in the 
spring. 


-~< 


Hay Still Scarce and High. 

Supply and demand are fairly well bal- 
anced in most markets, since buyers use as 
little as possible in view of the high prices. 
Quotations hold about as given last week, al- 
though the lower grades show some weakness 
on account of being so much more abundant 
than the best hay this year. Fancy grades 
will bring almost any price asked, sales 
having been recorded even above the high- 
est quotations given. One cause of high 
prices is, as is well known, the refusal of 
Western roads to handle bulky freight for 
the present. The removal of these restric- 
tions may cause a rush of Western hay to 
Eastern markets, but. until then, at least, 
prices are likely to rule high. 

At New York market much Canadian hay 
is arriving, but much yet is low grade. A 
barge with twothousand tons was burned in 
New York harbor last week. The supply 
is barely sufficient for local needs and none 
is left for export. Receipts at New York 
for the week were 8400 tons, against 7680 
tons last week and 8588 tons same week last 
year. ad : 

The market at Boston is reported dull, 
with a heavy supply arriving of low-grade 
hay. Choice hay cannot be hadin quantity, 
little being offered that will bring above 
$18. Fancy is worth $19.50, but is hard to 
find. Receipts for the week were 380 cars, 
of which fifty-three were billed for export. 
This is scarcely more than one-half the ar- 
rivals last year at same time, but a smaller 
proportion is exported this year, on account 
of good prices to be had nearer home. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay in the markets mentioned in Hay 
Trade Journal under date Feb. 6: Boston 
$19.50, New York $21, Jérsey City $22, 
Brooklyn $21, Philadelphia $19.50, Pitts- 
burg $19, Buffalo $19, Kansas City $13.50, 
Duluth $11.50, Minneapolis $11.50, Balti- 
more $20, Chicago $13, Richmond $20, St. 
Louis $15, Louisville $17, Providence $20. 
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increase of Southern Truck Business. 


I will try to show how this vegetable- 
growing industry has grown in the last 
twenty years. The figures given are not 
guesswork, but are compiled from the books 
of one of the oldest and most reliable com- 
mission firms engaged is disposing of 
produce. 

During sixty days of the past season 
there was handled and sold 2,700,000 bashels 
of tomatoes in Baltimore markets, or about 
45,000 bushels daily, besides what were 
grown and packed or shipped direct to other 
points, estimated to be as many more, and 
at prices they brought this season can be 
figured up to an immense receipt to the 
growers for same. 

In potatoes the receipts this season were 
very heavy, buth in Irish and sweets, the 
crop being one of the heaviest kuown, the 
quantity being nearly three times the 
amount of ten years and ten times that of 
twenty years back. 

In the line of cabbage that are now 
brought into the market in early summer, 
twenty years ago they were grown only by 
a few gardeners; now fields of them are 
grown and shipped, one commission mer- 
chant alone handling an average of 125,000 
daily fur thirty days, making a gross amount 
of 2,750,000. It is estimate! that at least 
thirty million of the summer cabbage are 
handled, most of which are shipped away. 

It is estimated that at least three thousand 
pounds of seed are grown for the cabbage 
crop in the fall of the year around the city 
of Baltimore, making the saleof same inter- 
esting for the seedsmen of our city. 

Two of our winter and spring crops—that 
is, kale and spinach—are grown and shipped 
in enormous quantities, sometimes to a good 
profit to the grower, at other times barely 
paying for the cutting, depending consider- 
ably on how the crop winters elsewhere. 

Ten years ago there was practically no 
spinach brought into the wholesale market, 
and what little was brought into the city 
was mostly disposed of in the retail mar- 
kets. Now it will average up to about 
thirty-two thousand boxes a day for five 
months in the;year. In other vegetables 
thexe has been an enormous increase, both 
in the quantity grown and taken by our 
shippers. RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 

Maryland. 


Bee items. 

There is no question that bottled honey 
is getting to be more and more popular 
with the consumer class. The number of 
articles that have been published on meth- 
ods of bottling have resulted in populariz- 
ing the sale of honey in glass to such an ex- 
tent that tons and carloads of it are now 
put up in that form that formerly sold in 
bulk at very low prices—too low for the bee- 
keeper to make a fair living, says “* Glean- 
ings.” 

If you happen to live in a locality where 
there is no bottled honey except that which 
comes from some packing-house, unknown 
or of doubtful reputation, just try putting out 
some neat bottled goods of your own, bearing 
your own label; and see what a nice trade 





you will have. Your own good reputation, 


will make the goods move off like hot cakes 
But you must make one trip around among 
the consumers, explaining that it is your 
ems Reina pare ne 
tel 
id honey is all the more rich and 
for the keeping, but it must be kept dry and 
warm. Thin, watery honey is caused by 
dampness. ' 

The Italian bees are patterns-of miidness 
in most cases. The writer’s Italian caused 
no annoyance whatever from stings the past 
season. They attend strictly to business if 
allowed todo so, and do not even resent a 
reasonable amount of manipulation. 

Common causes of dysentery are too 
much fruit, impure honey, artificial food, 
disturbance or long confinement. 

The bee farm and. school on the royal 
domain of Godollo, Hungary, the favorite 
residence of the late Queen Elizabeth, has 
an area of sixty acres, the land being mostly 
ane up with the cultivation of plants and 

ees. 





— Association prices for products sold to can- 
neries in central New York have been adopted as 
follows: Corn 65to 80 cents per 100 pounds, ac- 
cording to variety; tomatoes, $10 per ton; beets, 
$15 and $18; peas, $2.25 per 100 pounds; cucum- 
bers, $12 per ton. It was also agreed that in cases 
where members of the association deliver peas at 
the factory, and do not take away the vines, the 
operators of the factory shall pay the farmer 
for the vines at the rate of $3 for each acre the 
farmer has devoted to the culture of jpeas. 

—Portland, Me., has become a great point of 
export for Canadian grain. Receipts of grain at 
Portland in 1902 amounted to 12,151,840, those of 
flour to 28,226 barrels, making a grand total of 
12,278,857 bushels, including flour, reduced to 
bushels. Of grain only, not including flour, 2,979,- 
463 bushels came from American sou ces and 
9,172,377 bushels from Canada. Of the qu:ntity 
derived from American sources, 2,890,614 bushels 
were wheat and 88,849 bushels were corn. 

—tThis year California’s fig crop is well over 
half a million dollars, and if the young trees now 
growing bear well, the ensuing annual crop will 
amount to several times that sum. 

— Over $12,000,000 is to be spent for free rural 
mail delivery this year in the United States. 

—Prof. 8. B. Green of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station says that last vear the florists of the 
Twin Cities alone did a business aggregating 
$400,000. Fifteen years ago the State produced 
5,000,000 bushels of potatoes, last year 18,000,000. 
Last year’s apple crop amvuunted to 500,000 bush- 
els, and the value of the gardens he estimated at 
Over $3,200,000. 

——The tenth annual meeting of the Vermont 
Maple Sugar Makers Association occurred at 
Montpelier Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. There were $175in premiums and inter- 
esting and practical topics discussed. Col. Albert 
Clark, secretary of the Home Market Club, 
Boston, and Prof. J. L. Hills of the agricultural 
experiment station, Burlington, addressed the 
meeting Wednesday evening. A maple sugar 
festival and concert was given on Thursday 
evening. 

—tThe Connecticut Pomological Society at 
their annual meeting in Hartford last week chose 
officers as follows: President, Prof. A. G. Gu ly, 
Storrs; Vice-President, J. M. Hubbard. Middle- 
ton; Secretary, H. C. C. Miles, Milford; Treas- 
urer, R. A. Moore, Kensington; County Vice- 
Presidents, Hartford, L. C. Root, Farmington; 
New Haven, Walter H. Baldwin, Cheshire; Fair- 
field, T. Frank Elwood, Greens Farms; Litch- 
field, J. H. Putnam, Litchfield; Middlesex, 
Harry Jewell, Cromwell; New London, N. C. 
Barker, Lebanon; Windham, T.. O. Hoskins, 
Scotiand; Tolland, G. G. Tillinghast, Vernon. 

—In the British Empire, excluding India, 
about $5,000,000 is expended yearly by the gov- 
ernment in behalf of agriculture. : 

—Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, quartermas- 
ter-general of the British army, recently, testi- 
fled before the War Inquiry Commission that 
349,728 horses and 53,339 mules and donkeys were 
lost in the South African War, exclusive of 
15,900 which were lost on the voyage to South 
Africa—a total of 419,027. The bulk of the war 
loss was owing to the use of the animals before 
hey became acclimated. 

—It is announced that an international exhi- 
bition of dairy produce is to be held at Hamburg, 
Germany, May 2-20. The exhibition, though deal- 
ing with every form of object that can be held to 
come under this head, will make the hygienic 
treatment of milk a special feature. There are 
eight sections, among them being one of labora- 
tory and scientific instruments and methods. 
Another deals with the veterinary treatment of 


tors can obtain forms of application for space 
from the depot of the exhibition, 46, Kampstrasse, 
Hamburg. 

— The danger of infection from cattle suffer- 
ing with the hoof and mouth disease having been 
reduced to a minimum, New York State Agri 
cultural Commissioner Weiting has withdrawn 
nearly all of his quarantine guards from the New 
England border. Only one inspector is left in 
each district. 

——A resolve has been presented the Connecti- 
cut legislature asking that farmers be allowed to 
manufacture and sell wine at wholesale from 
their own vineyards without a license, just as is 
now permitted in the case of cider. 

——Three new cases of the foot and mouth 
disease have appeared since our last report. 
Two of these were in Needham, Mass. The third 
affected the herd of eighty-seven cattle at Med- 
field Insane Asylum. It willbe noticed that all 
cases the past few weeks are within a few miles 
of one another. The infected district is evidently 
confined te a very small area, no cases having 
been found elsewhere for a long time. The work 
of disinfecting the barns is now almost finished. 
The three herds mentioned were killed and 
buried. No changes in quarantine have been 
made during the week, and the department is 
stilluncertain how soon the States affected can 
be officially reported as safe from the disease. 
——Tw.ce as many people relative to population 
are killed at grade crossings in New York as in 
Massachusetts, and the fact.is used by the Rail- 
road Gazette to point an article on the back- 
wardness of the Empire State in eliminating such 
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crossings. Massachusetts, with a population of 
about one-third that of New York, has so far, it 
is stated, expended nearly thirty times as much 
money for the removal of crossings at grade as 
tne larger State. 

——Owing to the drought in New South Wales, 
stock returns show a shrinkage during 1902 of 
16,000,000 sheep and 275,000 head of cattle. 

——A total of approximately $183,500,000 is 
being spent, or will shortly be spent, in public 
improvements and the construction of large 
buildings in New York city. 

——A mammoth dove farm at Elysian Park, in 
southern California, is owned by one J. Y. John- 
son, who began five years ago with four hundred 
birds. Now he has about twelve thousand. The 
squabs bring from $2 to $3 a dozen. White 
doves predominate, and there is an effort to con- 
fine the marketable supply to white birds. From 
eight to ten sacks of wheat and twenty of screen- 
ings are consumed in a day. 

——L. C. Armstrong, immigration agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, says one hundred 
thousand Americans, Scandinavians and English 
farmers from Western States, French Canadians 
from New England factory towns and Swedes 
from New York will come to settle in Canada 
next year. 

——Notwithstanding the coal famine, Boston 
seems to have had nearly as much coal as usual 
in 1902. Coal receipts at Boston for the calendar 
year 1902 were 4,280,209 tons, compared with 4,812,- 
419 tons in 1901. Of this latter quantity, 2,163,558 
tons were anthracite, and 2,648,861 tons bitumi- 
nous. For 1902 anthracite amounted to 1,054,370 
tons and bituminous to 3,226,039 tons. 

—The next important exhibition at the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society occurs 
March 18-22, inclusive. There will be fifty-six 
classes for plants and flowers, with several pre- 
miums offered under eachclass. Vegetables will 
also receive some attention. but the exhibition 
will be mainly floral. It is always one of the 
most attractive displays of the year. 

——The Postoffice Department is gradually 
extending its rural free delivery service in New 
York State, and the present plans call for a total 
ot 946 rural routes in operation by April. General 
Superintendent Machen of the free delivery 
System has just comp!eted his arrangements for 
the extension of the rural free delivery service in 
the immediate future. There are 891 carriers now 
performing mail service on as many rural routes 
in New York, and rorty additional routes will be 
established March 1, and fifteen nfore later. 
Exactly 13,104 of these routes are now in full 
swing throughout thecountry. On the sixteenth, 
152 more will be established, and on March 1, 751 
will go into service, bringing the total number of 
routes inthe United States up to over fourteen 
thousand. 
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Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
Even the time ball is not always on time. 
The port of Bostun is not yetequipped to 


take care of thirty-seven stowaways at one 
stow. » 
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We are pleased to note. that there begins 


to be in evidence a certain tendency tu be 
bored by success. ** Hy 

. Evidently the campaign for the saving of 
Brimstone Corner is not to be spoiled by 
moving too quickly. 








Congratulations to the white owl of 
Marshfield on so long evading the efforts of 
local marksmanship. May it long hoot! 


The turnstilehas been hard pushed, but 
Justice Brown returns a verdict that it did 
no serious damage in the: case: when it hit 
back. “2 


Ser) Sete ds 

Now that Chelsea is likely to have a public 
forum, why wouldn’t that city be an excel- 
lently proper place to revive the dead 
languages ? ore 

Whatever may be the effect of Mr. Ken- 
nan’s investigations in southern Delaware, 
the Tsar of all the Russias will take little 
stock in ’em. ae 


Winchester has a new “‘no-school”’ sig- 
nal. By whatever mechanism it is operated, 
however, it will probably sound just: as 
sweetly in the ears of youth. 
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Trouble is already preparing for the un- 
born mosquito. The suburban cities are 
beginning their plans to continue treating 
her to a petroleum bath. 

One might have imagined that the town of 
Reading would be the last place in the world 
to hesitate over the acceptance of a free 
library—or even part of one. 

We suspect that the author of the humor- 
ous section of the Middleboro town report 
has a concealed ambition towards the 
authorship of comic opera. 
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We notice in the want columns of a con- 
temporary that a certain number of bright, 
energetic young men are wanted to sell “a 
dire necessity.”” But who wants to buy a 
dire necessity ? 





2s 


The death of the English novelist, Edna 
Lyall, marks the passing away of another 
writer who began her work before the 
making of popular litesature uad become 
quite so much the fashion. 








Why a popular magazire should taurt the 
unfortunates with the fact that its latest 
edition is entirely sold out, still remains a 
puzzle to those who are not immediately 
moved to order a copy of the next edition. 

———- +> + _____ 

The opinion of a local coal dealer that 
** ninety-nine out of a hundred people don’. 
know there is such athing asa legislative 
hearing ’’ shows very little respect for the 
informative value of newspaper headlines. 





Syracuse, N. Y., is having an oppor- 
tunity to sample many varieties of religion. 
We advise the public library—and. other 
libraries—to lay inan extra number of vol- 
umes of Matthew Arnold’s ** Literature and 
Dogma ”’ to offset the result. 

‘The Atheneum still stands where it is, | 
and a majority of the proprietors are evi- 
dently quite content with the present situa- ; 
tion. After all, it is rather pleasant to see 
somebody stop and consider a moment be- 
fore following the general up-town move- 
ment. 








That was a quiet little bill that went 
modestly through the national House the 
other day and gave the individual State 
jurisdiction over imported liquors before as 
well as after delivery. But will it get 
through the Senate? Now that the oppo- 
sition interests nave woke up to the fact 
that there is such a bill its career will be 
stormy. 
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Being so far removed from the scene of 
trouble Boston can enjoy the picturesque 
aspect of the sympathetic strike now 
ordered by the Chicago Scrub Woman’s 
Union as an assistance to the striking jan- 
itors. Moreover, with nice feminine intui- 
tion, the scrub women have chosen the 
exact psychological moment. ‘‘ This is the 
muddy season,” says the president. 


oo 


And now comes the aftermath of a 
romance which must have thrilled all 
tender-hearted readers of\newspapers some 
months ago. A young man married a 
soubrette, and two young men were taken 
out of college by a disturbed and surprised 
parent, lest one brother should follow the 
example of the other. The aftermath con- 
sists in the suit brought by a local ticket 
broker for $98 worth of theatre tickets. 








The Harvard athietic committee has 
nipped in the bud a tendency that has been 
growing of late to advertise intercollegiate 
sports outside the walls of the college. The 
temptation to advertise in this fashion was 
not altogether unnatural on the part of some 
of the smaller teams that thus hoped to 
swell their gate receipts; but it was a ten- 
dency working in the wrong direction and 
the athletic committee have very wisely put 
an end to it. 


The tendency toward more full and 
reasonable payment for property destroyed 
for the public good is again illustrated in 
Vermont, where the new law pays eighty per 
cent. instead of the former fifty per cent. of 
the valuation of. cattle killed for tuber- 
culosis. The point will probably. soon be 
further illustrated in Massachusetts by full 
payment for direct losses during the sup- 
pression of the foot and mouth epidemic. 
Public measures should be paid for out of 
the public purse. 


**ITam farming for what money there is 
in it,” said a hustling farmer. That was 
years ago. Hehas made money enough, he 
admits, yet he still works as hard as his 
strength permits. ‘‘ If you are farming for’ 
money, why don’t you stop now and enjoy 
it?’”’ ‘“ Well, I tried that awhile,” he 
replied, ‘‘ But tarming is a pretty good 
_ thing, even for old fellows like me.” Many 

a man who thinks he is working for money 
is really working for about all the pleasure 
he will ever get, and following the only occu- 
pation that would give him satisfaction for 
any length of time. 











Prosperity in Iowa has enabled the rail- 
roads of the State to pursue a course which 
‘ they doubtless consider very clever and 
amusing. In former years lowa has been 
famous for the severity of its taxation and 








| trate laws affecting railroads. 
railroads, 





farms. average only fifteen or sixteen per 
cent. of the market value. So in lowa this 
year the agitation for tax reform takes the 
unustal guise of a movement of the railroads 
against the farm owners. Of course it is 
merely a game of bluff-on the part of the: 
railroads by which they hope to head off 
any threatened hostile legislation affecting 
their rates and privileges. 
The Department of Commerce. 
The majority of people have probably for- 
gotten all about the Department of Com 
merce, the establishment of which was 
recommended by President Roosevelt in his 
first message to Congress. Now that the 
dill has been passed which cirries-out his 
ideas, he will, no doubt, cheerfully sign it, 
and express his satisfaction that the oppo- 
sition to it has been overcome. 
In commending a year ago the proposal 
for the creation of the new department, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: ‘it shoald be the province: 
of the head of such a department to deal 
with commerce in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding, among many other things, what- 
ever concerns labor and all matters affecting 
the great business corporations and our 
merchant marine. The course proposed is 
one phase of a far-reaching scheme of con- 





broadening our markets, securirg our busi- 


structive statesmanship, for the purpose of |-- ; 




































THE GOV. OLIVER AMES ESTATE AT NORTH EASTON. 
Loaned by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

























ness interests on a safe basis and making 
tirm our new position in the international 
industrial world, while scrupulously safe- 
guarding the rights of wage-workers and 
cap‘talists, of investor and private citizens, 
so as to secure equity as between man and 
map in this Republic.”? It will probably 
take this uew department some time to get 
under way; 2a5if it evaatarily lavls 
ystem that will settle quietly and effect- 
ively the dispates between labor and capi- 
tal, we shall arrive at a happy state of 
affairs that will do away with the socialism 
that tends to anarchism, and with the 
moneyed oppression of grasping and un- 
worthy trusts which arrays class against 
class and menaces the perpetuity of the 
Republic founded by the fathers of Awmeri- 
can liberty. 

It is quite likely that there will be much 
fault found with the new department, but 
its creation isa step in the right direction 
of putting ull citizens on an equality in the 
carrying out of measures for their protec- 
tion from both tyranny and license. 

Peace and the Navy. 

A recent writer sneers at the idea of in- 
creasing the Ameri¢an navy for the purpose 
of preserving peace, and seems to think 
that a formidable naval display would in- 
vite war instead of preventing it. This is 
an erroneous opinion. It is the nation that 
is inadequately defended that is always at 
the mercy of some bullying power that 
wants to seize land in the poorly protected 
countries andadd itto her own possessions. 
Colonies are gained by aggressive nations 
by scaring those that are weaker than 
themselves and by. making pretences that 
they have been wronged, like the. wolf did 
in the fable, when he gobbled up the lamb 
that he accused of pollating his drink. 

It will not do to let the United States go 
unguarded at home or in any of our recent 








clusion that we can stand against the world, 
or any considerable portion of it, in naval 
encounters. 
small things were included in the periods 
| just mentioned, and the advances and_radi- 
cal changes in naval construction in more 
recent years should make us anxious to safe- 
guard ourselves at home as well as in our 
lately acquired possessions beyond our 
boundaries. 


is the height of folly. The way to invite 
attack is to sit down and remain unprepared 
to meet it. 
their stores unlocked and unwatched at 
night, how long would robbers restrain 
from entering them? Such a course as that 
indicated would’ make thieves, and an in- 
sufficiently guarded country invites con- 
quest. The way to insure peace, therefore, 
is to show that you are thoroughly able to 
discourage by force of arms all attempts to 
break it. 
efficient police there is usually mob-rule 
‘every man for himself and the dickens 
take thehindmost. Soin the movements of 
land grabbers''the country, that is least 
effectively defended is crushed beneath 
the efforts of the ,contending parties. 
white-winged dove of peace at present 
perches upon the most powerful batteries. 
When the millennium arrives, she may find a 
more fitting resting-place. 


Representatives last week was in every" way 
anotable one. Mr. Powers, the Massachu- 
setts representative, was, accorded. the dis- 
tinguished honor of opening the debate in 
au hour’s speech, and he acquitted himself 
most creditably. His speech, which we 
have before us, shows that he made his ( 
argument along conservative lines, and | 
fairly represented the sentiment of his 
coustituency. He argued in favor of indus- 
trial liberty and such protection of the field 
of competition as would prevent the small 
competitor from being crushed by the large 
combination, obtaining the advantage of 
Tebates and other discriminations from 
railroad companies. He showed the im- 
portance of holding the large combinations 
within the lines of fair competition, and 
preventing, if possible, the crushing out 
of the small operator by unlawful and 
piratical means. He pointed out th tre- 
mendous industrial growth in this country 
during the past twenty years, and said that 
it was important that Congress snould do 
nothing which would seriously interfere | with 
with the commercial progress of our people. 
He closed by saying: 
of the representatives in this body believe, 
ina fair protection of vested interests, and 
atthe same time a fair protection of the 
consumer, and it ie the great conservative 
_ element, recognizing the importance of 
labor upon one hand, and recognizing the 
importance of capital upon the other, that 
will work out this problem for the welfare 
ofthe Republic.” nx ' care as this, with equal care in the barn as 
cleanliness, 


possessions, and ‘Assistant Secretary Dar- 
ling of the Navy Department is right when 
he says that we ought to increase the 
number of battleships we are now building 
about threefold. It is no use to look back 
at the glories of the Yankee ship and the 
Yankee crew inthe war of 1812, and imag- 
ine that with similar inadeqate resources 
we can repeat the triumphs of those times. 
Our victories, too, on the water during the 
civil war were won against a foe that had 
few opportunities to turn out ships of war 
capable of contending with ours in a sea 
fight, so that we need not draw the hasty con- 


The days of. comparatively 


Nut to prepare for war in times of peace 


If our merchants should leave 


In a crowd where there are no 


The 





Mr. Powers’ Speech. VY 
The trust debate in the nationél House of 


‘* The great majority 





“ 
The members of the House followed his | to 


gress. 


ters of legislation. 


began in May, 1895, among a herd of cattle 
imported by W. Chenery of Belmont, meas- 
ures were taken to stamp it out and to pre- , 
vent its spread, and the next spring the 
State Legislature appropriated $10,000 for 
that purpose. This being found to be in- 
sufficient, an extra session of the Legis- 
lature was called that on June 12 appro- 
priated 
and thirty-two cattle were killed, and 
for more than a year the 
was thought to be over, but the following 
winter there was a new outbreak and 154 
cattle were killed. Again they thought the 
danger over, but it appeared again in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, and as the appropriation was 
but small, the selectmen of the towns were 
called upon to do the killing. In 1864 sev- 
eral herds were found affected and seventy- 
four cattle were killed. 
were found affected and four cattle were 
killed This, we think, was the end of the 
disease, as we find no record of any in 
1866 or later. 
cattle killed by the order of the commis- 
sioners of the State, beside the unknown 
pumber killed by order of the selectmen of 
the towns in 1863. The expense to the State 
was $67,511.08, beside about $10,000 paid by 
the towns in which it was found, they 
paying one-fifth of the cost of isolation and 
of the cattle killed, beside those expenses 
borne by the towns in 1863, and the loss 
borne by individual owners. Thus it re- 
quired six years and a total expense 
probably equal to $100,000 to extirpate this 
disease, which was not nearly as widely 
spread or as contagious as the: foot and 
mouth disease. We cannot expect much 
better success with this disease than was 
achieved at that time. And in that case, as 


tributable to the transportation of cattle 
supposed to have been free from the disease. 


“fhe milk pails and strainers are more 
Often neglected or poorly cared for than 
any other of the milk utensils. Wootien or 
paper pails should not be used. If a tin 
pail is used, all seams on the inside should 
be well covered with solder, that they may 
not contain any milk or any of the bacterial 
germs. The pressed white iron pails with- 
out seams are the best. 
pail should be rinsed in co!d water, to re- 
move all the milk, after which it should be 
washed with warm water and soap, soda or 
ammonia, and a whisk broom, or small 
brush, be used to reach all parts. Then 
scald with boiling water and drain or wipe 
dry. What used to be known as the “ sun- 
scald,” or exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun, is a very good thing, but it should be 
in pure air,and the dust should be well 
wiped out be ore the pail is used. If these 
precautions cannot be observed, it is better 
to omit the sunning and airing entirely. 


If a wire strainer is used scour it each 
time with salg;and a brush, arid then wash 


cold water. 
well washed in cold water to remove the 
milk, then washed with warm water and 
soap and rinsed again, then scalded and 
dried where they will be clean and pure. 
Milk pans, churns and other utensils of the 
dairy should be treated with the same 
scrupulous care as the pails,and they are 
more usually carefully looked after than the 
pails. All this means care, but it is such 


speech carefully throughout and accorded 
him generous applause at the end. Mr. 
Powers has been most fortunate in the 
record he has made in his first term in Con- 
He received excellent committee 
assignments, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to take part in important mat- 
In two of the most 
important debates that have taken place 
during this session of Congress in the 
House, he was selected to open one and 
close the other, the last being on the bill 
for the amendment of the Bankruptcy 
Law in which New England people were 
so much interested. This bill passed both 
the House and the Senate, and has just 
gone into force. There can be no question 
but that Mr. Powers has before him a most 
useful career in the public service. 
great industry, good judgment and good 
nature are qualities which are most requi- 
site for success in Congress. 


P— 


Stock and Dairy Notes. 





The recent prevalence of the foot and 
mouth disease in some of the New England 
States and the consequent closing of our 
export trade in cattle furnishes but another 
argument in faver, of raising our cattle at 
home, and most of all, our dairy cattle. We 
do not know where or when the first case 
originated, but we do know that it has been 
‘very rapidly bcs widely spread by the sale 
ete by ao es oak wee -@ hundred farms, and allow the farmer to 
to buy ane cows than to raise the 
calves from t! best cows, first: taking | 
care that they were sired by pure-bred bulls of much more value than his own strength 
of approved breeds. One man, who finds 
his whole herd doomed to destruction, de- 
clares that if he can start again with a he: 
of healthy cows, he will never buy. ano! 

cow or any other animal to introduce to_his 
herd unless he can be sure, by quarantining 
it for a season, that it is free from: this and 
all other diseases. We hope many more 
will be of like mind. 


When the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia 


a further sum. Nine hundred 


danger 


In 1865 three herds 


This, however, shows 1164 


this, the spread of the disease was at- 


After using, the 


warm water and soap and rinse with 
Cloth strainers should be first 


His 


some food, that enables sume private dairies 
to find a ready market for their products at 
higher prices than are paid for the best 
creamery products, for no creamery 1s able 
to keep allits patrons up to this standard 
of cleanliness. ae 


The increasing popularity of the farm 
separator and of the taking of cream instead 
of whole milk to the creameries, is shown 
by the report of Dairy Commissioner Norton 
of Iowa, who said that in 1899 there were 
1762 in use in that State, and in 1900 nearly 


seen a later report, but an inc”ease at the 
same rate would have resulted in the use of 
t:n thousand the past year. The only ob- 
jection we have seen urged against them is 
the.difficulty of bringing the cream to the 
factory in good condition in very hot or very 
cold weather, and the partial churning of it 
in the cans when carried over a long route. 
The former can be overcome in the wagon 
as it is in the creamery, by making the 
wagons protected from extreme changes of 
temperature, and by use of ice in summer 
and a heating apparatus in winter. The 
churning can be mostly checked by the use 
of afloat in the can, or vther receptacle in 
which it is carried. We feel anxious for 
the succes$ of this plan, because it leaves 
the sweet skimmilk at home for table use 
and for-the pigs and calves. It saves time 
for the farmer,-because one cream gatherer 
from the factory can take the cream from 


remain at work at home or to oversee his 
hired men, which on a large farm may be 


put to hard labor. 
When the cream is tested for butter fat at 
the farms there should be half-pint jars 
taken of each lot, to be again tested and ex- 
| amined at the factory, that if there is any 
lack of carein handling the milk there, or 
in any other particular, as improper food, 
impure water or a lack of cleanliness, it 
may be detected and traced to its cause, 
which should be rectified at once. Such of 
these samples as are not used in the test 
bottles can be added to the cream in the 
vats, and therefore they should be as well 
protected from excess of heat or cold as the 
rest of the cream. In fact, if this is not 
done the second test may not be reliabie. 
The dairy cows, like tne poultry yard, 
have an advantage to the farmer that is 
often not given proper weight in consider- 
ing their advantages. They give quick cash 
returns, and with proper care can be de- 
pended upon for about a certain income 
each year. When forage crops are grown 
to supplement the pastures in seasons of 
drought, there is no partial or total failure 
to produce enough to repay their cost, as 
there was with the corn crop of 1900, and 
has been with the wheat crop in some years 
or in certain sections when the cinch hay 
abounded, or a local bad season reduced 
the yield or damaged the crop after ic was 
harvested. With the returns coming in 
weekly or monthly, the dairyman can pro- 
portion his expenses to the cash he has, 
and by proper economy he need not find his 
year’s income pledged to meet the expenses 
of the past twelve months, and perhaps 
insufficient for that, as sometimes happens 
to those who have other special crops which 
yield returns only after a year of waiting. 
workland care. All years may not be alike 
profitable, any more than in any other 
businees, as disease or accidents may hap- 
pen, but perhaps it is less subject to loss 
and fluctuations than many other,branches 
of agriculture. Much else may be depend- 
ent upon the dairy farm; the growing of the 
calves and pigs may add to the year’s 
profits, and the manure heap will enrich the 
soil for cultivated crops; the cutting out of 
the superannuated or least valuable cows 
each year may be made to supply the family 
table with meat much of. the year, while 
milk and butter are articles of daily use in 
the household. In short,’ we believe in 
dairying not as the most profitable branch 
of agriculture. but as a sure source of in- 
come, and one that should form a part of 
the business of every farmer, whether his 
farm will furnish food for one cow or a 
hundred. 
Whether the creamery, the cheese fac- 
tory, the condensory or the milk contractor 
is to prove the best customer for the milk, 
or whether it may be mor profitable to 
work it into manufactured dairy products 
at home, are questions which each one 
should decide for him or herself. Cireum- 
stances may decide other than the mere 
question of possible income. The labor 
required may prove an important item, 
whether it is in the house or is expended in 
carrying the milk a considerable distance to 


twice that number, or 3332. We have not 


extreme facility and has affected all of the 
cattle in the affected herds within a very 
few days, while the fever has been very 


& moment contemplate the idea of allowing 
the disease to spread over the whole State 
and much less over the whole United States. 
In the State of Massachusetts alone there 
are three hundred thousand head of cattle 
which would be affected at an average loss of 
something like $15 per head, making all told 
a loss for the State of between four and five 
millions of dollars, without considering the 
loss to commerce which would result from 
the continuance of quarantine restrictions 
for three or four years, and the losses 
which would occur by the disease being 
transmitted to other species of animals, 
such as sheep and swine. 


number of herds and animals affected up to 
the present time, and the number which 
have been slaughtered. With the slaughter- 


lugs and wood reach Bennington’ daily. In 
the Woodfo d districts green wood is now 
$5 percord. There has been no real suffer- 
ing here on account of the scarcity of coal, 
wood being so abundant. 

Coasting accidents have been quite nu- 
| merous in this vicinity. Several new granges 
are being organized. Deputy D. H. Morse 
is working for organization in Shoreham 
and Bridport. The Bridport Grange will 
have fifty-three charter members. New 
granges are also planned for Addison and 
Cornwall. An interesting feature of the 
Sugar Makers Convention at Montpelier, 
this week, is a maple sugar banquet the 
last evening of the convention. Sugar hot, 
sugar cold, sugar waxed and sugar grained 
and maple sugar candy, in fact, samples of 
all ways in which thig delicacy can be used. 

Results of the vote on the liquor question 
show the country districts were strong in 
favor of the did no-license system, while 
the cities of Barre, Burlington, Montpelier, 
Rutland, St. Albans and, Bennington gave 
a majority for thg bill of 6391, a vote which 
the two hundred small towns could not bal- 
ance. Six counties voted in favor of the bill 
for local option and eight voted against it. 
The number of voters was less than usual in 
the small towns. If they had turned out in 
as large numbers as they did for the fall 
election the result might have been different. 

Bennington, Vt. I. A. B. 





Chief D. E. Salmon Explains. 


The probable final cost of clearing out 
the foot and mouth disease in Massachusetts 
was placed at $250,000 to $300,000, in a 
recent address by Dr. Salmon, chief of the 
United States Cattle Bureau, before the 
association of State boards of health at 
Boston. If the disease had not been checked 
the loss in the United States, he claimed, 
would have amounted to a billion dollars at 
least. Said Dr. Salmon: 
*“*The average loss by death in European’ 
countries has been from two to fivé per 
cent. The actual losses of cattle owners are, 
however, much greater thanthis. The high 
fever causes a rapid loss of flesh, which loss 
is augmented by the fact that owing to the 
large vesicles aud resulting ulcers in the 
mouth, the animals are not able to masti- 
cate their food. On account of this less of 
flesh their value is decrease from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. Atthe same time 
the milk secretion almost disappears, and 
the owner loses all revenue from his animals 
for from four to six weeks. When the 
animals have recovered from the acute 
form of the disease, many of them are 
found to be more or less injured, some 
of them having lost the horn from their 
feet, others having ulcers of the feet, which 
cause chronic lameness, a considerable pro- 
portion having abscesses in the udder, 
which make them worthless for milk pro- 
duction. On the whole, I think it is prob- 
ably not far from correct to estimate that 
inan outbreak such as we now have in 
Massachusetts the average loss on account 
of the disease equals fifty per cent. of the 
value of the cattle affected. 

* A number of herds have been preserved 

which had the disease ina mild form, and 
which had apparently recovered at the time 
our inspection was made. In about one- 

third of these the owners have since come 

to us with the statement that a relapse had 

occurred with their animals; some were 

again affected with the furmation uf vesi- 

cles, and most of the others had abscesses 

in the udders which made them unfit for 
milk production. 

“* The present outbreak in Massachusetts 

has been one of the most virulent of which 

I have any knowledge. It has spread with 


high, the loss of flesh extreme, and the after 
results very unfavurable. We could not for 
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Dr. Austin Peters, head of the Mas:., 
setts Cattle Bureau, supplementi:.  , 
remarks of Dr. Salmon, said that th« 
from quarantined cattle is not sold: : 
fore, there is virtually no danger ¢., 
public health to be apprehended » =, 
score. After keeping his herd for te), 
in quarantine the owner of cattle is al)... 
by the State a certain sum pe: 
Quarantine claims thus far filed amvou 
$5000, and he estimated that the total « 

on this account would reach &si\ 
$9000. 


Farm stuff doesn’t cost much. Our ::\ 
cousins have got on to the fact when 

come to see us.—W. T. Becker, Nia... -, 
County, N. Y. 
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The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertili= 
the World. 
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your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. 17°: 
ashes on your run-down meadows and wo! ':- 
out pastures; 
and are the'most sensible manure for 0t!\~ 
crops, and come cheaper than other man: 
and last longer. 


they will bring in nice clov'"’, 
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delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Ca 
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SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDE" 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The : 
sensible method of raising calves. No! 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the vi! 
the calf. whether intended for the dairy: 
veal. Priceof Feeder, §1 50, postpaid. ‘= 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this p2| 
« MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
Dent. 1. Clinton. Io 
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weighe 10 pounds to the rod—bottom wire: 
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dispose of it, and the possibility of utilizing 
for such labor those who are too old or too 
young to perform the more arduous labor on 
the farm, all these should be taken into | 
consideration. But only the strongest 
reasons should result in banishing the cow 
from any farm where there is grass enough 
to feed her. ae 


Vermont Farming Interests. 
Delays continue in the transportation of 
grain and feed from the West, farmers hav- 
ing difficulty in getting sufficient cattle feed 
in some of the towns in this vicinity, but 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


CRRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week-ending Feb. 18, 1903. 
Shotes 
and ‘Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers’ Hogs Veals 
his week....1409 8738 24,359 792 
re eee, 882 ORE 25.757. 686 
ciae year ago 2562 9605 60 28,359 1236 
jiorses, 366. 
Zrices om Northern Cattle. 
.oee—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
je, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@750; first 
salty, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
cd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
oa7.75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
was.o0. Western steers, 3.55@6.05. 
-ueke—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
oie; sheep and lambs per head in lots, $2.60 
75; lambs, $4.25@6.75. 
-\¢ Hoas—Per pound, Western, 63@7}c, live 
vit; snotes, wWholesale——; retall,——; vountry 
ssed hogs, 8} @8}c. 
\ eaL CALVES—4@7hc P Ib. 
iirpEs—Brighton—7@7%ec P tb; country lots,é@ 








\LFY SKINS—13¢ p tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
r,.Low—Brighton, 4@5e @ Ib; country lots, 


«Lrs—50e @$1.10. 





Cattle. Sheep. ‘Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
4c Brighton At Watertown. 
J 8 Henry 


"\ Richard- 
n 15 93 O H Forbush 10 


t Chapman — 10 At Brighten. 
mington LS F LCrane 7 
Co 4 50 M Fish | 
C Brewster 2 
vew Hampshire. E Wheeler 5 
At Brighton. D Sullivan 3 
4 Foss OH Forbush 10 
atNEDM™M & Weel K Connors 20 
to. Scattering 30 
, Nashua 30 180 
\W & Hayden 25 Western. 
Evens 10 At Brighten. 


A: Watertown. M Goldburg 24 
‘k & Wood 150 Levatinsky 40 
40 JJ Kelley 72 

SS Learned" 54 


B 
WF Wallace 7 


Vermont. Sturtevant & 
At Watertown. Haley 360 
G& W Hall 300 ACNE DM & Weel 


Fred Savage 8 40 Ce. 
N EDM & Wool 
AtNEDM & Weel Co iA 
, At Watertown. 
50 300 J A Hathaway 550 


Live Steck Experts. 


Prices at Liverpool on State cattle }c lower d. 
w. than iast week on best grades, anid quoted 1c 
higher on the more common grades. Probably 
not any very inferior cattle on the market. Sales 
at 12;a13c,d.w. Only15 horses exported from 
here, with 10,562 quarters of beef. Shipments 
trom United States for the past week: New 
York, 2520 cattle, 2039 sheep and 16,440 quarters 
beef; from Baltimore, 1595 cattle, 1662 sheep, and 
from Newport News, 283 cattle. , 

Hierse Business. 


The buying was somewhat limited during the 
past week. Buyers were not as numerous as 
some previous weeks, and the tone of the market 
was moderate at steady prices. At L. H. Brock- 
way’s sale stable, arrivals of 2 express and 1 
freight carloads, mostly chunks and heavy draft 
horses; only a fair demand for any description. 
Range of sales at $100@260. At Cavanaugh 
Bros.’ sale stable light sales at steady prices. 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, 2 car- 
loads of Western; of good quality. Sold1 very 
hice 1600-Ib draft horse at $300; sold pairs at $375, 
$450 and $500. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale 
stable the usual sale, but less activity, with 
plenty lookers to buy later. At Myer, Abrams 
& Co.’s sale stable, 4 carloads; about one-half 
not sold. A slow week at steady prices. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—he stormy morning of the winter, 
and as a matter of fact, late trains on.all the 
roads of transportation. The arrivals less than 
when the stock from New England can be loaded 
easily. The values on beef cattle tumbled on 
best grades fully }¢ P tb on Western, and that 
difference on arrivals here. O.H. Forbush sold 
his best, of 870 ths, at 3c, with the exception of 2 
cows, Of 2020 ths, at $3.20; 1 cow, of 900 ths, at 3ic; 
balance of lot, 2}@3c. J. A. Hathaway, 25 steers, 
Of 1000 Ihs, at 53c; 20, of 1450 ths, at 54@5}c; 30, of 
1490 ths, at 4}a@5e. 

Milch Cows. 
W. E. Hayden shipped in 25 choice new milch 


Co 
Via Nashua 





cowstrom New Hampshire, unloaded at West 
M -dford, to be delivered on order; will have more 
next week, 

Fat Hegs. 


' For Western, strong prices paid, at 6j@7ic. 
Local hogs, 8$ @8}e,'d. w. 

Sheep Heusces. 

(he arrivals nearly twice that of last week. 
Western arrivals iwere 36 carloads, against 15 
loads last week. The increase was owing to ic, 
or hear that difference lower, so that butchers 
could handle them to better advantage. Butchers 
were in condition to handle increas*d supply. 
Sales of 93 sheep, of 83 tbs, at 24c. Western sheep 


. —— 5.80 p 100 Ibs, and lambs at $4.30@6.80 p 
OO Ths, 


Veal Calves. 

Movement in veals favorable to dealers, as sup- 
Plies are not heavy. Easy%disposal of the meat is 
eflected at strong prices; mostly at 6@74c. Sales 
Of 1) calves at 6}c; 4 calves at 7c; 5 calves at 7hc. 

Live Peultry. 


ied light, selling in erates at 13c for mixed 
ots, : 


Droves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—J. N. Richardson, 13; Farmington Live 
Stock Company, 60. 

New Hampshire—Via Nashua, 80; W. E. Hay- 
den, 19; W.F, Wallace, 50. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 50;;via Nashua, 475; 
J.S8. Henry, 15, i] 
: pessachusette—J. S. Henry, 40; O. H. Forbush, 
iF. 1. Crane, 9; R. Connors, 25; scattering, 50. 

m Brighten Cattle Market. 
© vgn at yards: 665 cattle, 143 sheep, 20,198 hogs, 
ae 120 horses. From West, 558 cattle, 
ve) Hoes, 120 horses. Maine, 29 cattle, 143 


ar S088, 73 calves. New Hampshire, 4 cat- 
2 a 7 ont, 8 hogs, 15 calves. Massachusetts, 

Tue ) hogs, 88 calves. New York, 200 hogs. 
fina ~ Market for beef cattle a shade 


_— i the better class on sale. This weak- 
_. ‘ponds with Western market on cattle. 
e trade at yards was moderate, the demand 
® supply, when city-dressed beef is 
‘isideration, For the next few. weeks, 
season of Lent, dealers do not look 
fe ve market. A. C. Foss sold 4 beef 
“aid . Ibs, at $3.65. E. E. Chapman, 9 
tm os ‘umission, the probable price 4}c; 1 
ths is |. N. Richardson, 16 beef cows, 900 
mu" General sales, 2@4he, 1. w. 
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are ther, lt the North and East, the prices 
bY dex “sulated, and have to be combated 
Easter, Sales are from 5@74c P fb, 1. w. 
atriyey » 2» &8 to quality. Several lots 

, ’yatertown direct to the abattoir. 

Weds Late Arrivals. 

fair at x. ‘or good beef cows the demand 
Prices y "ices. As the arrivals were light, 
class of ‘rally sustained. For the better 
ket for SS, 8} 29¢e, d. w., was pald. Mar- 
Sales, ‘'ves continues good, with easy 
A. Whe, 40 Sold 6 cows, of 1100 Ths, abishe. 
P. 4B, 3 beet cows, of 1000 tbs, at $3.10, 
COW, of 1; alves, of 110 ths, at 6c; his best 
Bologna. at 3h¢; 1 cow, Of 730 Ths, athe; 
Calves; At_81.75. O. H. Forbush sdld 7 
and 49»). 'O The, unless fancy; 2 heifers, 680 
$3.65:4 te ‘30 and $3.35; 1 cow, of 940 Ibs, at 
at 3e, ‘lbs, at $3.30; 1 cow, of 910 tbs, 
ee = 

BOSION PRODUCE2MARKET. 

- Wholesale Prices. 
i. oul 

Xathery si — Fresh Killed. 
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NCREASE YQ) 
A good resolution for:the New Year would be .to double your crops on 
| the same acreage of last yearuby using : 


ape % eee 





a Celebrated FE 


Behind every ton of which stands the guarantee of the oldest, strongest, and most AL 


reliable fertilizer company in existence. 


Really, it would seem that the difference between a profitable large yteld and an 
expensive small yield is the difference between Bradley’s and others. 


way the record reads. For sale by local dealers everywhere. Send for pamphlet. 
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a BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS, BOSTON 


Offices, 92 State St. 
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Also For Sale by JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 51 No. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





30, 50 tb. tubs only. 


Mint 06.6 Secc eos 


Apples, comm 
Ph Baldw 


“ Mixed 
Florida Oranges— 
Choice bright, P 
Common, box 
Pineapples— 


Strawberries— 


Aides, south, li 
< “a “ dry 





Croematye extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.... . 26@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted size: --- 6@ 


Vt. twins, extra Pp Ib 
“ firsts P tb..........------ 
* seconds # ib.....-.----- 
Sage cheese, P tb...-.--..-- 





t green salted 
ai 
~ buff, in west... 


« over weigh 
Lambekins h, country 


-, ~-, Dried Apples. -- bese 









Chickens, fair to good ............ -...-... 12@16 
BN srs nis cnates suannuateepadedasnaceansne lenis 
EAE Seldbncebadoncegabants 12@13 
Fowls, extra choice..............-. -.---.- 15@ 
8 RM i nan ch vepensnaae cass: 12@14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz.. .... Ree 1 60 
** com to yO OE sine cdsesciwin 75@1 25 
Squabs, OP OR lea cniieiinsving ay > 00 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice hens, headed ..... --- 19@20 
«* "choice hens, heads on... --- 17@19 
** choice toms .....-........ --- 18@19 
* choice mixed .................- 18@19 
i OE TIE canucichbtendies <<ccanwy 15@16 
ee i Soke cedbdbedcbeiescnc- 54 12@14 
Capons, good to choice -...........-.-.--- 14@19 
Chickens, common to choice............ 12@16 
Fodyls, Ra 12@14 
CHINES oon cls coco acleesckqaccchaccace 1 
Receipts Feb. 17, were 1325 packages. 
Live Peultry. 
Bowls 9 Mb... .sccccrecosscceneesesvect .--- L3a@l4 
Roosters P th... ... 2.2.22. 20 -o-- eee ee ewes 7@s 
Game. 
UG a rea 3 00@3 50 
Grouse, Iowa, dark, P pair - et oon 25 
Grouse, intall, REE EA ert 1 50a1 75 
Grouse, Texas, P pair.........--.---..--. 1 25@1 530 
Wild ducks, P pair— 
SUNN ou. 5 cg db pectGs wus poan ceca Sook 2 00@2 50 
NS eee aner a eee 100@1 50 
ee ee wei 
inti dan cubhon Sah aniniapabes dept @ 
Smail .......... Ci pda Sandee aie p60 
Rabbits, RE i ad BI 1 
Yack Rabbits, P pair .... ........-------- @50 
enison, saddle: ED ciighiscahadinok mane 16@20 
Venison, whole deer, P ftb........-.-.----- 10@13 


Batter. 


Nore—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 





Northern N. Y., large tubs... --- 2@ 
Western, large ash tubs.......-....-.--- 25@254 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.........------ 26@ 
Creamery, northern firsts..............-.- ~ 25@ 
Creamery, western firsts.......-----.-.---- 25@ 
Creamery, seconds..........-....---------- 23@24 
Creamery, eastern........----.------------ 23.425 
Dairy, Vt., extra.....-..-.--.---------+---+- 24@ 
Dairy, N. Yy., INE. new adesowccecsuesscads 5 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 21a22 
Renovated .. ..... 6.22 ck oc. e-eccscccccecees 17@20 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery......----------- 26.@ 
Extra dalry..........-......ccccccceeeeecoee 24a) 
Common to good........-.----------------- 20.@23 
Trunk butter in 4 or}-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery........-.-------- 264@ 
Extra northern dairy....... ---.-.-------- 24@ 
Common to good......-..------ .---------+- a) 


Cheese. 





New York twins new extra 
ti “es iii “ fi v 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P doz......--...- 23a24 
Eastern choice fresh..--.....--- seeceerecee 21@ 
Eastern fair to good ............------------ 18@20 
Michigan fancy candled ..-.....-----.------ 19@20 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.........--...--- 21@22 
Western fair to good...........-..-------- ii@is 
Western selected, fresh.............------ 19@194 
Southern fresh ...........-.-- ------------- 18@19 
Refrigerator—April .........-.-- nie ca a i 12@15 
Dek... 220 5. 0c cnn cece ncree cons coecescoes 28@30 
Petatees. 
Hebron,  bu...-.--..- ao cece cone cere cecence 70@75 
New York, round white............----- 65@70 
Western, - WS LeteUinewkessdoes 65@ 
Aroostook Green Mountains..........-.- 80 
Bermuda, # bbl.......-..---------------- 6 50@7 00 
Jersey, double head, # bbl............--. 2 0@3 00 
Vineland, fancy....---.-.---------s2---- 3 76@4 00 
Green Vegetabies. 
Artichokes,  bu......--..-----------++--- 1 50@1 75 
Beets, apy doz.-bunches............2 60@2 75 
Beets, P DU......----------- ---- 22-22-02 
Cabbage, native, ®P bbl .....---.-..2---.-- 75 
fre ps, F ae wccccccccccoccce ce etses: oe GIG 


Pepper Re cdeapececdphaterecasasamnt 1 
pte dah «. Loubbdt.snadag Gate 1 76 
La ey, ve eerrrrrrrrrer eter 1 ; 

routs, P qt. ........---------------- eee D 
Rhubarb, # th......---.--------eeee ee cee 12,@15 
Radishes, # d0Z...-..--.---------2-+----- 
Squash, Marrow, # ton.......-.-------- 12 1500 

x furban, P ton........---.------ 15 

* Hubbard, Pton......-.--- - ----20 00@30 00 
String beans, so0., # }-bbi. bskt.......... 2 00@3 50 
Wax ns, P bskt Visiid name ation Sesuaiatee ae 5 v0 
Turnips, flat, P box 60 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbl 00 
Mushrooms, native, = 





Florida smooth Cayenne, P box...--. 3 00@3 50 


Florida refrigerator, choice, P qt ....- @35 
Florida refrigerator, com. to good ...-. pd 


Cranberries. ; 
Cape, choice dark ........-.----+------- 10 1°90 
Cape, common to Si, wiatew eS, 00 
Cape, # box..... Upadtbopdtede Josceseese 2 00 


Hides and Peilta. 
Steers and cows, all weights...........--- aa 
Bi 7 






4 
wanes ndc coos tae tberss 


‘these herds. As the present board have no 
quarantine power in such cases, they cannot 
easily get into the same difficulty. 


‘| y. (Answer by Dr. A. 8. Alexander): Place the 





Evaporated, fair to prime...............- 5 
Sun-dried, as to quality............-.-... ed 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 2 75@ 
We GEE cc enkass. waco aiusuen 2 25a2 50 

CWO APD ise Ah hg. 6 Seccenes 13@14 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack ........-.2 50@3 

« “fane recleaned, ® tb.. 13a@ 
Orchard 3@ 
White Clover, 
Hungarian, P bu 
Alfalfa, P tb.....-. 
Blue Grass, P tb 


ny RE Bear Ae An ER Se p2 40 
Pea screened. ay) 
Pea seconds... 00 
Pea foreign ................--------------- 10@2 20 
Mediums, choice hand-picked...........-. 2 35a@2 40 
Mediums, screened......-....-.....-.-..- 2 10@2 20 
Mediums, foreign ............ beak ec adcg 2 15@2 25 
Lellow eyes, extra..........---.-----+2++4 2 80a2 85 
Yellow eyes, seconds............-..-.---- 2 75 
R MOY on conn cence cconcdacinec necsense CUR ED 
Lima beans dried, P th..........2..02.... 8@ 


Hay and Straw. 
yy. Ho, Lge 


“ss ce 3 iy 


fine choice 

0s clover mixed P ton...-. 
= clover, 

- swale, 








FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flieur.—The market is quiet. 

Spring patents, $4 55. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

ter patents, $4 00@4 20. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@3 90. 

Corn Meal.—$116@11° P bag, and $2 70@ 
275 PY bbl; granulated, 3 10@3 50 p bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 

@at Meal.—Firm at $450@4 75 bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is steady at $3 15@ 
3 60 p bbl. 

Ceora.—Demand good, prices lower. 

Steamer, aa gins 58ke. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 58c. 

No. 3, yellow, 57. 

@ats.—Demand steady, supplies light. 

Roshi ae vate Oh 464 

o. 2clipped, white, 45}4@46}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 46c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. P 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 25@22 50. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 50@26 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 50@21 75. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $25 00@26 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 

Linseed, $27 £0@28 00. 

Barley.—F yas & 52@56c. 

Rye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, éic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ........-- @21 
“os ity se Ohio Eehlbaaks bucutduae 23 
“ “ pblood * 


“e ae bl 
Fine delaine, Ohio 
ag " Michiga' 


Washed fleece 
American mohair 








County, Ct.: Your steep hillside of clay foam with 
wet spots near the top would be quite sure to 
yield water if skillfully tapped. Whether or not 
the supply would be never failing can be decided 
only by experiment. A horizontal well should be 
made only by an experienced man, and such per- 
sons are not common in this part of the country. 
A level tunnel cut in a springy hillside is danger. 
ous to work in unless the boarding is properly 
constructed. The tunnel is triangular, with two- 
inch hemlock or chestnut plank at the sides, and 
brought together at the top like the point of a V, 
the edges joined being beveled to fit each other. 
The lower ends of the planks are wedged firm by 
wooden pins or stones. The planking is put in 
as fast as the earth is removed. A short-handled 
pick is used and the dirt hauled out on a boxed 
hand-sled. Thereis little labor or expense be- 
sides the crib of plank, the digging being quickly 
dene in a favorable location. When water is 
struck, it can be taken where wanted bya wooden 
trough. For one who has had no experience’ 
with this style of well,a safer plan would be to- 
sink a common well in the wettest‘spot and draw 
the water thpugh a siphon pips, emptying lower 
down the hill. Common wells goy#more to make 
and operate as compared with horizontal wells, 
but they are safer to construct and more durable. 
CATTLE SITUATION IN VERMONT.—R. A. F., 
Burlington County, Vt.: The situation in Ver- 
mont with respect to tuberculosis is practically 
the same as ithas been for the past eight years, 
but the law with reference to the matter was 
changed in a few particulars at the recent session 
of the legislature. The most important changes 
were: That an indemnity of eighty per cent., in- 
stead of fifty per cent., is provided for cattle that 
are killed. The board can only test on applica- 
tion of the owner, and is not now allowed to 
quarantine suspected herds. The commission ts 
now made an independent organization, instead 
of beirig composed of the members ot the board 
of agriculture. Outside of these particulars 
mentioned there are a few slight changes, but 
nothing that is ot importance. Since the first of 
January, when the term of office of the present 
commission commenced, there has been a large 
number of applications“for testing cattle for 
tuberculosis, some over two thousand head hav- 
ing been applied for. The dissatisfaction to 
which you refer was mostly caused by the action 
of the former board in quarantinifig several herds 
in a locality where there proved to be consider- 
able disease, and, in this way, forcing a test of 


MILK FEVER.—A. C. B., Ononaaga County, N. 





cow ina box stall—where a cow should always 





‘| calve—or in a shady place in summer time when 


out of doors. Prop her up by means of bags filled 
with hay or straw so that she must lie upon her 
sternum (breast bone). Keep her head up in the 
same manner. She will soon bloat and die if 
allowed to lie upon her side. Tapthe rumen with 
trocar and cannula if she is bloated when found. 
Now prepare the udder for the iudide of potash 
treatment. Strip away the milk; wash the udder 
clean with warm water and soap, adding zeno- 
leum to make a five per cent. solution. This done, 
place the udder upon arubber sheet to prevent 
soiling. By means of a five-foot length of rubber 
hose, quarter inch, in one end of which has been 
inserted a large milking tube and the other end a 
giass. funnel, infuse into each teat in turn half a 
pint of a solution of a milk-warm iodide, viz., two 


| drams of iodide in one quart of freshly boiled 


water, filtered water. When the ‘solution has 
been introduced, all that remains to be done 1s to 
massage. the udder well: once. an hour until the 
liquid. has been absorbed. In addition: to this 
treatment, syringe a gallon.of soapy, warm water 
into the rec'um, every, four hours; remove the 
urine ‘by means of a .catheter, at least twice 
daily; repeat the infusion of lodide of potash 
sbhitton'tf the cow is not up inside of twenty-four 
hours/ “Give by the mouth one dram of fluid 
extract of nux vomica in a tablespoonful of 
water every six hours. Do not milk in less than 
twelve hours, and then only if itis evident that 
the infusion will have to be repeated. Turn the 
cow partly every four hours, so that the hind leg 
can be pulled forwards and outwards to retain 
her on her chest. Let her drink when she can do 
so and feed a soft mash when she becomes coa- 
scious’ Feed her carefully for a few Gays, and as 
a rule}! this: w.ll be the last of the treatment 
necessary. 


> 


IS ROBIN A ROBBER? 


Professor Forbes asks this question: Will the 
destruction of seventeen quarts of average 
caterpillars, including at least eight quarts of 
cut-worms, pay for twenty-four quarts of cher- 
ries, currants and grapes? and then answers 
it in these words: To this question I, for my 
part, can only reply that I do not believe 
that the horticulturist can sel! his small fruits 
anywhere in the ordinary markets of the world at 
so high a price as to the robin, provided that he 
uses proper diligence that the little huckster 
deeen’t overreach him in the bargain. The 
difficulty is that while the robin may consume 
bugs and worms for all the farmers impartially, 
he collects his pay wholly from the few people 
who own cherry trees and berry patches. The 
hest plan is to set a few Russian mulberry trees. 
Their product is of little value, but is sure and 

bundant and will save bushels of better fruit. 


SUGAR MIXTURES FOR STOCK. 


A French sugar manufacturer heated in a large 
closed receptacle a mixture of molasses and 
shopped straw. By drying this mixture in a 
warm room, 'a product was obtained which he 
ese4 nailmel, and which can be readily packed 
and transported and eas¥y handled. This feed is 
composed of forty-five per cent. of straw and 
fifty-five per cent. of molasses. It contains at 
least twenty-five per cent. of sugar and fifty-five 
per cent. of digestible matter. Twelve horses 
employed in farm work were fed a ration com- 
posed of ten pounds of pailmel, seven pounds of 
oats and seven pounds of hay during 120 days. 
They were weighed once a week. They increased 
in weight while doiug hard work. A number of 
sheep were fed 21-5 pounds of pailmel and 6} 
pounds of peat per day during forty-two days. 
The total increase in weight per animal was 
twenty-six pounds. Some of the French farmers 
think highly of peat to mix with various fodders 
and concentrated foods; mixed with molasses, it 
is thought to aid digestion. 


FEEDING WITH CORN OR WHEAT. 


At the same price per bushel wheat proved 
more profitable than corn when used to fatten 
hogs thirteen weeks at Nebraska Experiment 
Station. At the time this experiment was con- 
ducted, wheat and corn were each worth fifty- 
five cents per bushel, rye fifty cents and wheat 
shorts $18 per ton. The cost of grinding. the 
wheat and rye was eight cents per hun- 
dred and the corn six cents. At these prices the 
net profits were greatest on soaked wheat, 
amounting in this case to $1.30 per pig, a8 com- 
pared with $1.07 on ground wheat. In this ex- 
periment, corn at fifty-five cents per bushel gave 
a net profit of ‘only sixty cents per pig. It was, 
therefore, the most expensive food used. The 
ground wheat produced nine per cent. larger 
gains than the ground corn, pound for pound, 
andthe ground corn two per cent. larger gains 
than the ground rye. Wheat kernels are so small 
and hard that many passed through the animals 
undigested, and unless first ground or soaked this 
grain is unsatisfactory for feeding. Of the two 
methods, soaking is more economical, unless the 
grinding can be done for two cents per hundred. 
At the present relative prices of corn and wheat 
in the Eastern markets, corn meal would, no 
doubt, pay better than wheat. The results are 
worth bearing in mind against a_ period when, as 
last year, corn will be scarce and wheat plenty. 
Similar tests in fattening steers showed that 
pound for pound wheat was five per cent. more 
effective than corn. At present, however, wheat 
costs about thirty per cent. more than corn. 
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Now that good horse hay is expensive, 
many feeders, are using less of it and in- 
creasing the grain ration. Thereis some 
danger of making the grain ration too con- 
centrated. A mixture of cut hay and 
straw or even cut straw alone mixed with 
a little chopped carrots or turnip makes 
a good food to balance the grain. No musty 
or dusty stuff should be given, most cases of 
heaves being caused by such food. Any 
kind of change in food should be made 
gradually. ; 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 

e is a charge of 

one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 





For SALE—Farm, l00acres, cheap. G. FISKE, Dur- 
ham, Ct. 





ANTED—M rried man to work on farm. Tene- 
ment. Strictly temperate, honest and obliging. 
= age, wages and experience. BOX 8@ Yssex, 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
@ winner bred in win: lines. Runs half in .50. 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron,0O. . 





for, SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; soundand perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





IANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wiikes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches. das new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





FoR SALE—One good jack and two jennets. Address 
BOX 105, Patricksburg, Ind. 





coming three -years old 


‘OR SALE OR TRADE—An English Shire stallion, 
: a good one. W.H. 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2. 


We intat bea fast pacer for the free-for. 1 clase: 
Fess EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





OR SALE—Five biack ks, 14 to 15 hands,3 to5 
years old. Prices, #150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Mc- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





four others better than 2.30. Took him ona debt. 
* sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 
nd. 


For SALF-—Stallion, sire of one 212 performer and 











For SAT E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





T STUD—Fee $10; Rob Jingo: bre*ding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER:Croton Kennels 
ew Castle, Pa. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of MARIA P. 
INSMUVOR, late of Reading, in said County, 


deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Earle H. Gowing. who pra s that 
letters testamentary may be issued him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, .to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


be granted. 

And satd petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each. week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
‘Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Feb- 
reery, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To ail persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
EARLE, late of Lexington, in said County, de- 


WHEREAS George O. Smith, the executor of 
the will of said deceased, presented 
for allowance, the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased : 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the third day of March, A. D. 1903, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, tos cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newepeues published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion one day,: at least, before said Court, 
and by mallir g, postpaid, 8 copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested. in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

Judge of said t 


a 











and hree. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX » 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the hélrs-at-law, next of kin, créditors, and all 
ot! ox persone in ted in the estateof WIL- 
LIAM HALLESSY. late of Cambridge, In sald 


rt 1 nistratiun 
on the estate of said deceased,to Merry. Hallessy, 
of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex 
out giving a on her é 
You are hereby cited to 
Court, to be held at Cam in said County of 
Middlesex, on the hs day of February, 
A. D. 1908, at nine o’ in the forenoon, to show 
cause, wy you have, why the same should not 


be granted. ’ 
pupile poe, theres, by publishing this chafion 
oer in each week, for successive weeks, in 
peber Punished Joust Deters enid ox 


x es 
First J : 5 thie eelidday of Fobra: | 


ba 
‘ 


and your crop will « 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 
, Oe eeeatby saepeke haw. Wekee 
nasal KIIBO & 9% 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all othe: 
sons interested in the estate of MARGARET 
oa0%. late of Cambridge, in said County, 


d 

Probate by John J. Henaérson, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
aa ay you have, why the same should not be 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this ci mn, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Cuurt, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
“—-. at wanet before a Spar 

ness, CHARLES J. CINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth jn of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
RVOOLSON, late of Hopkinton, in said County. 
, late of Hopkinton, in 
GEE, « sastn wewenine erering 

, & certain instrument purportin 
WwW to be the last will and testament Of said 
deceased has been | to said Court, for 
Probate, by LeRoy L. Woolson of said Hopkin- 
ton, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, with- 
~ giving 3 —— = ie oficial bond. 
ouare hereby ci appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge. in t fa Gon 
of Middlesex, on the third day of March)\A; D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
bye if any you have, whythe same should not 


granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to yeve 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks. in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least. before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Febru- 
ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all rsons interested in the estate of 

ANDREW P. HOLMES, late of Everett, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Levi 8. Gould and William F 

Currier, the trustees under the will of said 

deceased, have presented for allowance, the first 
accounts of their trust under said will for the 
banat of Martha F. Trull aud Adelaide H. 

urrier. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on thetwenty-tourth dy of February, A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. 
And said trustees are ordered to serve 
thie citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
ail persons interested in the estate four- 
teen days, at least, before said Court, or by 
publishing the same once in_ each week, for 
three successive weeks, in *:2 MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court, and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of 
this citation to all known persons .interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day: of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S HK FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
H. MAXWELL, late of Portland. in the Count 
of Coaeees men! State ms —— deceased, 
or in @ personal pope ereinafter de- 
scribed and | to the Vreasuter and Recéiver 
General of said Commonwealth. ©. - : 

HEREAS, Anna S. Maxwell appointed ad- 

ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the Connty of Cumber- 
land,in the State of Maine, has, presented to 
said Court her petition cepreoene that as such 
administratrix. she is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
A deposit of $404.27, and interest, in the Woburn 
Five Cents Savings Bank, and praving that she 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to.such person or 
qroeee as she shall think fit—or otherwise to 
ispose of, and to transfer and convey such 
estate. 

You are hereby cited ta appdar at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of March, A. D. 1908. 
at nine o’clock in the Seeenee. fe show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for Ay ee pee weeks, in the —— 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & new is 
in Boston, the last publication tet Se one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 

Receiver 











said citation on the Treasurer and 


General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. Ay 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this. seventeenth day 
of Fe in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. | 

- 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all sons interested -in the estat 
CHARLES O. DODGE, late of Somerville, af 

said County. deceased : 

WHEKEAS, Sarah J. Dodge, the administra- 

of the estate of saia deceased, has 
presented for.allowance the first and final account 
¢ her administration upon the estate of suid 


You are mete cited to appearat a Probave 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-fourth day of February, A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
.! ane have, why the same should not be 
wed. 
And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof toall persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication tO be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, posteald, 8 copy of this citation to all known 
s inte in the estate seven days, at 
least, before said 


str tar 
thee. ; . . §. A. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our homes. 
The Workbox. 
ROMAN SHOULDER SCARF. 

When finished this scarf is 40x72 inches. 
It is very pretty work, being plain garter 
stitch, and goes off quite fast. The colors, 
which are of the fine Shetland wool, are com- 
bined with white Shetland floss, pruducing 
a very pleasing effect. Procure 4 skeins of 
white Shetland floss, 1 skein light blue 
Shetland wool,1 skein light pink Shetland 
wool, 1 skein light yellow Shetland wool 
and 1 skein of white Shetland wool. Use2 
wooden needles, size 17. 

Wind the floss and wool in balls, then with 
1 thread of white floss and i thread of white 
wool cast on 100 stitches. Remember to 
always combine floss with the wool. 

Six rows of white wool and white floss, 
1 fow of yellow wool and white floss, 4 rows 
of pink, 1 row yellow, 4 rows blue, 1 row 
yellow, 4 rows pink, 1 row yellow, 4 rows 
white, 1 row yellow, 4 rows blue,1 row 
yellow, 4 rows white, 1 row yellow, 
4 rows of pink, 1 row of yellow, 4 rows 
white, 1 row yellow, 4 rows blue, 1 row 
yellow, 4 rows white, 1 row yellow, 4 rows 
pind, 1 row yellow, 4 rows white, 1 row yel- 
low, 4 rows blue, 1 row yellow, 4rows white, 
1 row yellow, 4 rows of pink, 1 row yellow, 
4rows blue,1 row yellow, 4 rows pink, 1 
row yellow, 6 rows white. 

Finish both ends with knotted fringe 7 
inches long, and 8 strands of wool and floss 
in each. Eva M. NILEs. 





The Hands in Winter. 





foods? pate 96 Ng akg 


water-bearing structures? .. . 
** Possibly the makers of food products of 
the futare will give less attention to analyt- 


in which available water is conspicuous. 
Possibly it behooves us even now to ask if a 
closer inquiry into the water molecule, the 
vitalized or easily vitalized water molecule, 
and its many shadings may not open up & 
field for the constraction of more rational 
food products.” —The Literary Digest. 


The Physiologic Care of Colds. 

That the condition called a cold is one of 
repletion, may be readily demonstrated. 
Among other evidences of this is the fact 
that treatment based on this theory is uni- 
formly saccessful. Its acquisition is fre- 
quently attributed to some exposure, it may 
be from lack of wearing apparel or from 
atmospheric changes. But a closer examina- 
tion will show this to be an erroneous con- 
clusion, for on many occasions the ob- 
server has been exposed to a great 
variety of changes without any cold re- 
sulting therefror, when, again, under 
other conditions, with the slightest expos- 
ure, in even the hottest weather, one may 
suffer from the hardest kind of acold. This 
results from imperfect elimination, or an 
inactive condition of the excretory organs. 
In fact, it is the condition of the individual, 
rather than his exposure. The impurities 








Cold weather and the ashes of fires are 
especially irritating to the hands in winter, 
and special care must be taken of them by 
those who do kitchen work. A soft hand- 
brush and a mild soap must be kept con- 
veniently in the kitchen. After handling 
ashes or exposing the hands to alkali soap- 
suds, such as are used in general scrubbing 
or dish-washing, they should carefully be 
washed in warm water and thoroughly 
dried. Where it is necessary to use some 
lotion to heal the hands that show signs of 
irritation a preparation of glycerine, 
rosewater and citric acid usually is 
successful. The proportion to be ob- 
served is two parts glycerine, two 
parts rosewater and one part citric acid. 
The citric acid counteracts the effects of the 
alkali in the ordinary soapsuds or in ashes, 
and the glycerine and rosewater assist in 
healing. Two parts lemon juice may be 


substituted for the citric acid, or even sharp taxen to spur on and still further exhaust 


vinegar may be used. A preparation of 
commun vinegar and cream or milk in equal 


of the system are being discharged through 
'the mucous membrane, particularly of the 
head, instead of the proper eliminating 
' organs. Many a time has this condition been 
| brought about byatoo generousdinner. The 
sudden changing from heat to cold, by going 
from a warm room to the cold air of out 
doors, when a person is debilitated and of 
feeble reactive powers, frequently pro- 
duces the condition called a oold.. Any 
overwork or exhaustion of the nervous sys- 
tem places the body ina negative state, so 
that there is less power of vital resistance 
to morbific changes. A languid, ex- 
hausted feeling is often accompanied by a 
headache, or inactive stomach and bowels. 
If the ordinary amount of labor is imposed 
upon those organs while in that condition, 
it is necessarily most imperfectly per- 
formed. Then is the body poisoned by its 
own impurities. Too frequently tonics are 


an already weakened system. 


In looking for the cause of colds, or any | On the stove where it will barely simmer. Boil- | large eatseyes imbedded in the shell. 
parts may be used to counteract the effect of other disease, it is well to consider the first | ing hardens the fibre of fish as it does of meat. | combs of white horn to imitate ivory area very 
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Domestic Hints. 


Over this pour two quarts of milk and allow the 


have a pan well greased with butter, and puta 
spoonful at a time in it until the pan is filled. 


done. 
CREAMED OYSTERS. 


Clean and parboil one pint oysters. Drain and 


spoonfuls butter, add five tablespoonfuls flour 
and pour on gradually oyster liquor and milk or 
cream to make 14 cupsliquid. Season with salt, 
pepper and celery salt. Reheat oysters in sauce. 
—Miss Farmer. 

* FRUIT PUNCH. 

Pour one cup strong tea over one cup sugar. 
Add three-quarters cup orange juice, one-third 
cup lemon juice, one pint ginger ale and one pint 
Appollinaris. Strain into punch bowl over a 
large piece of ice and garnish with slices of 
orange. 

RECEPTION ROLLS. 

Scald one cup ‘milk, add one tablespoonful 
sugar, one~juarter cup of butter and one-ha'f 
teaspoon salt. When lukewarm add one yeast 
cake dissolved in three tablespoonfuls lukewarm 
water and 1} cups bread flour. Cover and let 
rise, then add yolks of two eggs and flour to 
knead. Let rise, shape, again let rise and bake 
in a hot oven. 

CODFISH WITH VEGETABLES. 
| Freshen codfish and cut it in chops about three 
| by six inches in size. Put into hot water and set 





ashes or any irritating alkali soapsuds, but ¢ayse, rather than the merely exciting or ; When the fish is perfectly tender, drain, pour 


this has little healing principle, and there- 
fore must not be depended on to heal hands 


badly chapped.—Health. 





Effect of Spices. 


“ Although the use of spices for the purpose 
of heightening the flavor of food is almost 
universal, it is generally recognized that 
their influence on digestion is detrimental,”’ 
says the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
** Some experiments recently carried out by 
a Polish physician, Dr. Korezynski, tend to 
prove that while spices stimulate the motor 
function of the stomach, they progressively 
impair the secretory functions, and, in the 
long run, inhibit the production of hydro- 
chloric acid. On the whole, therefore, the 
ingestion of spices hinders rather than ac- 
celerates digestion, though an exception 
may be made in respect of persons in whom 
slowness of digestion is due to a deficiency 
of muscular activity on the part of the 
stomach, and also possibly of the victims of 
hyperacidity.”’ 





Is Water a Food? 


This question is answered in the affirma- 
tive by Dr. John Uri Lloyd in a paper read 


before the recent meeting of the Ameri-an | 
Pharmaceutical Association, and now pub- | 
Most | 
people, says Dr. Lloyd, believe that water is | 


taken into the body only asa solvent or a late and compensate for the disturbance. 


lished in the Canadian Druggist. 


cleanser. It is rather to be regarded, he | 
believes, as an integral constituent of | 
organic bodies, just as it is of crystals, and | 
hence its function in the organism is that of 
a real nutrient. He says, among other 
things: 
** The cabbage, the apple, the fruits of our 
orchards, the vegetables of our gardens, 
contain in all cases an enormous amount of 
water, if we consider the fluid part of the 
mysterious liauids present in vital juice and 
organic structure as simply water. Here 
we are confronted with conditions in which 
relationships between the large amount of 
water and the small amount of solid are such 
as to tolerate the view that this water of 
combination may be a something very differ- 
ent from pure water, or water obtained by 
tissre destruction. With such complex 
examples in mind, we are led consistently to 
inquize whether such dishes as soups and 
other aqueous liquids, and water-bearing or 
water-assimilating foods, can, as_tissue- 
feeders, be in themselves anything beyond 
simple solutions of solid matters in water. 
** We call water driven off in the drying 
of fruit or food of any kind, water of sepa- 
ration. May it not be rather the result of 
structural molecular decomposition? In 
the cooking of dry foods we not only change 
their structures as regards relationships of 
solid constituents, but add thereto the qual- 
ities that combined water gives under con- 
ditions as yet obscure. The same is true uf 
vegetables and fruits. Should we not look 
on such water, necessary as it is to life, 
digestion and tissue replacement, as an in- 
tegral part of food, instead of simply a car- 
rier of food? It is indeed probable that the 
student of dietetics must soon broaden his 
field and consider foods in. their structural 
entirety, rather than from their aualytical 
created ultimates. The method of the 
analyst now is to first kill the animal 
or vegetable, then destroy the tissue, then 
disrupt the molecules. The final result 
gives him inorganic elements and a few 
characteristic chemical structures, on which 
he bases his tables concerning food valua- 
tions. Is this just, in the light of what we 
know concerning the province of vitalized 
structures as a whole; is it rational, in the 
light of what we know concerning the 
worthlessness of chemical elements in 











to the cold and wet is the first step 
to Pneumonia. Take a dose of 





— | increased flow of the digestive secretions. 


has startled the fashionable ladies of Eng- 
land by warning them that in following old 
traditions they are brushing beauty out of 
their hair. 


day is ruinous to the hair,” he says. ‘‘Some 
women used to give their hair one hundred 
strokes of the brush night and morning and 
have good hair in spite of it. An occasional 
persop might do so now; but the good hair 
is in spite of the brush, not because of it. 


cate fuzz, easily pulled out or destroyed. 
Stiff brushing will wear them out, just as it 


secondary one, which is only incidental to 

the disturbance. By doing this we can 

shape our life so as to avoid most of the. 

disasters common to modern civilization. 

Ignorance of the laws of life, and a man’s 

relation thereto makes of him a slave, while 

knowledge of these lawsgives him freedom 

to instantly accept and enjoy the fruits of 

obedience. 

The invariable cause of colds comes from 

| within, not without. No one takes cold 
when in a good vigorous state of health, 

with pure blood coursing through his body, 

and there is no good reason why any one in 

' ordinary health should have acold. It may 
eome from insufficient exercise, breathing 

| of foul air, want of wholesome food, excess 
of food, lack of bathing, etc., but always 

| from some violation of the plain laws of 
| health. 
| There can be no more prolific cause of 
' colds than highly seasoned foods, as well as 
| frequent eating. These give nu time for 
the digestive organs to rest, and incite an 


| Thus larger quantities of nourishment are 
| absorbed than can be properly utilized, and 
| the result is an obstruction, commonly 
| called a ‘*cold,”? which is simply an effort 
of the system to expel the useless material. 
Properly speaking, it is self-poisoning, due 
to an incapability of the organism to regu- 


A deficient supply of pure air to the lungs 
is not only a strong predisposing cause of 
colds, but a prolific source of much graver 
conditions. Pure air and exercise are 
necessary to prepare the system for the 
assimilation of nutriment, for without them 
there can be no vigorous health. The 
oxygen of the air we breathe regulates the 
appetite as well as the nutriment that is 
built up in the system. The safest and 
best way to avoid colds is to sleep ina 
room with the windows wide open, and to 
remain out of doors every day, no matter 
what may be the weather, for at least 
two hours, preferably with some kind of 
exercise, if no more than walking. One 
should not sit down to rest while the feet 
are wet or the clothing damp. A person 
may go with the clothing wet through to the 
skin, all day, if he but keep moving. Exer- 
cise keeps up the circulation and that pre- 
vents taking cold. 

The physiologic care of colds is the pre- 

vention of their occurrence. The person 
who does not carry around an oversupply 
of alimentation in his system, and further- 
more secures a purified circulation by strict, 
sanitary cleanliness, thus placing himself 
In a positive condition, is immune to colds. 
A starving man cannot take cold. 
A careful diet would exclude the use of 
all narcotics, and all food that is not thor- 
oughly appropriated, An overfed person 
is worse off than one whois underfed, be- 
cause the overfed body is taxed to dispose 
of what cannot be appropriated, and when 
not properly disposed of, remains only to be 
an element of danger.—Science of Health. 





Brushing Beauty Out of the Hair. 
The most famous hair-dresser in London 


“The incessant brushing of the present 


over ita butter sauce ard serve for dinner with 
masbed potatoes, beet pickles and boiled car- 
rots 


2 
<> 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Foreign cooks, who use garlic and onions for 
flavoring to such advantage, parboil them before 
using them for such purposes. 

If the beans for baked beans of either the 
famous “ Boston” or “ New York” variety are 
parboiled in water to which a little soda has 
been added, before they are baked, persons who 
have formerly found them hurtful can often vat 
them with impunity.tThey should, of course, first 
be soaked over night. 
Any vegetable of assertive flavor will be 1m- 
proved for persons who are inclined to scorn it, 
by first parboiling it. Cabbage will be found far 
more delicate if it is treated in this way. 
To vary the appearance of the salad course 
arrange four sma!! slices of tomatoes on lettuce 
or cress. On two of the slices pile shredded 
sweet red pepper mixed with shredded celery. 
On the other two put minced cress and diced 
tomatoes. 
An original way of making acustard is to mix 
‘the eggs, sugar and scalded milk ina glass fruit 
jar. Seal the jar as tightly as possible, and place 
in a kettle of warm water. The water is allowed 
to come to a boil slowly, and the custard cooks 
until it sets. This is vouched for by a cook of 
reputation. 
Persons who object to the smell of garlic or 
even onions often like the delicate little shallots 
found in the larger markets. Served with mutton 
or lamb, or used to flavor dressings, sauces and 
salads, they are delicious. 
For chutney, chop together a white cabbage 
and eight small onions. Mix and pack in layers 
in astone crock, covering each stratum witha 
layer of salt. Letall stand a day and a night. 
Into a pint of vinegar stir a half-pound of brown 
sugar and a teaspoonful each of allspice, mace, 
black pepper, celery seed, cinnamon mustard 
and turmeric, and a quarter-teaspoonful of alum. 
Heat this spiced vinegar to boiling, drain the 
liquor from the crock, and pour over the contents 
the scalding vinegar. Setasde for another day 
and night, then drain off the vinegar, return to 
the fire. boil up again, and again pour over the 
pickles. Onthe third morning put pickles and 
vifiegar allinto a kettle and boil hard for five 
minutes. then let it cool. Pack in jars, and seal. 
The French braise a great many of their cuts of 
beef. that is, roast them in tne pot. For this pur- 
pose they generally choose a piece of rump that 
is not especially tender. They lard it and make it 
tender by cooking a long time slowly and stead- 
ily. Onions, carrots and herbs are usually added 
to the beef to flavor it ala mode. This may be u 
comparatively cheap piece of beef. It is not 
often more than is needed for the one meal, but 
if 1t is, it is excellent cold, and may be warmed 
over in its gravy to advantage. 
For heartburn occasioned by acidity of the 
stomach absorbents are the proper medicines. 
The best is magnesia. It acts also as a mild 
purgative, and the powder (which may be taken 
in a cup of tea) is not disagreeable. Spanish 
liquorice has been proved a govud palliative; or 
half a teaspoonful ot carbonate of soda, mixed in 
a little peppermint cordial with a teaspoonful of 
brandy, will act effectually. P 
Constant coughing is precisely like scratching a 
wound on the outside of the body. So long 
as it isdone, the wound will not heal. Let a pe:- 
son when tempted to cough draw a long breath 
and hold {it until it warms and soothes every air 
cell, and some benefit will soon be received from 
this process. The nitrogen acts as an anodyne 
tothe mucous membrane, allaying the desire to 
cough, and giving the throatand lungs a chance 
to heal. At the same timea suitable medicine 
will aid nature in her effort to recuperate. 








Don’t allow them to touch, and setin oven until 


reserve liquor for making sauce. Melt 3} table- 


a®%e Wool rugs, which go by the name of India 
form a capital floor covering, as they 

are heavy enough to stand a good deal of wear. 
and also to lie flat on the floor. Both sides, be- 
sides being highly decorated, are alike. Gener- 
ally the centres are of a gray yellow homespun, 
with conventional figures in yellows, reds and 
blacks sprinkled over them. Asthey come not 


larly useful in modern city apartment houses, 
where the long private hall is often such a very 
unorpamental factor. 

e%eA superb and very unusual necklace of 
pearls and diamonds is in the design of a spider’s 
web, in which are imprisoned several hapless 
flies. The web, which is of small diamonds, radi- 
ates from the centre of the front. The principal 
feature is a large moth, the body of which 1s 
made of a large fresh-water pearl,and the wings 
of transparent enamel. The spider has with- 
drawn to the top of his web, and is nota striking 
feature, happily. 

e*, Coral beads of the most delicate rose, each 


mond, make a beautiful one-row necklace. 

a®e The automobile stickpin is a delightful little 
conceit. The machine does not measure an inch 
across, but it is perfectly modeled, and is built of 
diamonds, with a ruby or emerald for a headlight. 

e*e Rhinestones, combined with light or dark 
tortoiseshell, are charming for sets of combs to 
confine the hair. Turquoise in oval medallions 
or round beads adorn a beautiful little round 
comb for holding the “ back ” hair in place. One 
swagger hairpin for sticking through the low 
| colffure broadens out intoa circle at the top, with 
Sets of 





| pretty novelty. 
|  ® The new hats that are tolead the spring 
| style are on the “‘shepherdess” and picture 
order, with long plumes, soft laces and folds of 
chiffon and tulle. Nothing severe or “ hard ’’is 
shown to be worn with any smart gown. 

e*e A feather, a rose or a wreath of tiny field 
flowers fixed beneath the brim will be preferable 
to flower-laden crowns. 

e* All the newest “dress” waists shown as 
fashion’s “advance guard” are draped, and 
without set or stiff lines. Old lace collars and 
lace berthas are used to finish evening waists, 
and laces and long, soft fringes are in great de- 
mand, as is any material that can be folded into 
soft, indistinct lines. 

e*. Hats, muffs and pelerines for weddings and 
gay occasions are made of satin and chiffon. A 
lovely set is shown of pale pink silk, with pink 
roses nestling all among the soft pink silk 
“ waves” and “ sea foam ” of white tulle. 

a®, There is a great preference for all the gold, 
orange and marigold shades for evening wear, 
they light up in the evening, and are becoming 
alike to blonde and brunette. A dainty gown of 
orange-colored taffeta was shown, veiled with 
white tulle and finished with clusters of yellow 
jasmin blooms on the side of the corsage and 
trailing down on the left side of the skirt. 

e*. Paillettes of all sorts of scintillating shades 
still hold wonderful sway. Some of the most 
beautiful dresses cut en princesse are quite like 
coats of mail, the sparkling sequins overlapping 
each other. 
e*e Many beautiful tea gowns are exhibited by 
the leading moiistes, as they play so important a 
part inthe winter outfit. Oriental textures and 
embroideries are favorites, combined with masses 
of lace and Eastern gauzes, and many designs 
are modeled after the Stuart and Georgian 
periods, as well as the Empire and ever graceful 
Greek lines, while the sleeves are almost in- 
variably of the diaphanous, or “angel” flow.— 
New York Tribune. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“**T is the measure of a man—his apprehension 
oftheday. . . . Life is good only when it is 
magical and musical, a perfect timing and con- 
sent, and when we do not anatomize it, you must 
treat the days respectfully, you must be a day 
yourself and not interrogate it like a college pro- 
fessor. The world is enigmatical,—everything 
said and everything Known or done,—and must 
not be taken literally, but genially. We mus_ be 
atthe top of our condition to understand any- 
thing rightly. You niust hear the bird’s song 
without attempting to render it into nouns and 
verbs. Cannot we let the morning be? ’—Emer- 
son. 

The Emerson adept is born and not made. 
The perception of his meaning is like a feel- 
ing for music—something in the tempem- 
ment, and the only true study of Emerson is 
that which each one does for himself in 
unconscious absorption in the text. The 
real Emerson lover puts a volume in his 
traveling bag when he fares forth on a 
journey, catches one up as he enters a 
street-car, or puts it by his side at night. 
For Emerson is his own best inter- 
preter, and each reader will draw 

from his pages that which meets his 
need and conditions at the time. Ten 
minutes of Emerson in the morning 
sets the dav to a key of screnity and 
poise which is a great safeguard against 
disturbances. The approaching centenary 
of Emersen is an event of far-reaching in- 

terest, and it measures less the growth of 

Emerson than the growth of the reading 

public to understand and appropriate Em- 

erson. ‘“ His books are no palimpsest, the 

prophets holograph, defined, erased and 





Fasbion Motes. 


e%, The advance spring models show that skirts 
are not to be worn so tight over the hips. Plaits, 
both box and side effects, are a feature of the 








‘* All new hairs appear first as a soft, deli- 


e hair 


new modes, and many hip facings or yoke effects 
are shown developed in the handsome cloth and 
velvet gowns. A stylish new skirt, either short 
or long, is of eight-gored flare shaping, and con- 
sists of seven gores and au extra gore forming an 
outside box plait at the back. 

es For a turn on the golf links on a fine winter 


hour. ~ 
ination, and that illuminates conditions in 
general. 
ers and accomplished orators,’’ said Mr. 


covered by a monk’s,” said John Morley, 
and he is, of all writers, the most instantly 
to be apprehended in his own essence and 
vitality. For Emerson’s place is in life 
rather than in literature. Whether he has 
a style, a philosophic system,—this or that 
is wholly subordinated to the fact that he is 
the writer with a special message for every 
8 supreme gift is the poetic imag- 


“‘ IT have heard some great speak- 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


praieing. Dobbins’ ts the same pur. 
article it was when it was first made and ¢:- 
our clothes do 1: 


a<¢ 











and he calmly replies thathe can get along 
without it. There are certainly very few 
things in the world which almost any one 
cannot get along without, with no particu- 


‘ 


only in squares, but in strips, they are particu- 


bead divided from its fellow by a pierced dia- | 


or four different languages. Their mechanica 
ingenuity is something phenomenal, and their | high. With the ordinary smooth inner sur! 
keen perceptiveness is apparent in the most | a charge of glass could net be melted in les: 
casual intercourse. The men are very gentle | 

with women, and although they may stare at the 
weaker sex, there is no rudeness. Public order | in width and depth and one brick bet 
is first class, although the police force is small. | centres, the time of melting was reduced | 
Even among the lowest classes, where Spanish, tween 2} and three hours. The furnace ‘ 
Indian, Italian and African blood is mixed, fight | ~oon reached a brilliant white heat. 


self to that loftier view. 
values. 


matter if the canvas burns? He who has 
music in his soul can live without a piano. 


means to an end, and that end is loveliness 
and power of spirit. 
| lf the entire message of Emerson could 


go the non-essentials that one may thereby 
hold the essential. 
thought, that remains. 
etherealized and live simply as the idea 
which inspired them. 

To accept life in this light is very largely 
a question of temperament; yet, also, to an 
increasing degree it is a spirit that can be 
cultivated and one with which the lover of 
Emerson may constantly reinforce from per- 
petual familiarity with his works. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliants. 


Trvasure the shadow. Somewhere, firmly based, 
Arise those turrets that in cloud-land shine; 
Somewhere, to thirsty toilers of the waste, 

Yon phantom well-spring is a living sign. 











Treasure the shadow. Somewhere, past thy sight, 
Past all men’s sight, waits the true heaven at 


last: 
Tell them whose fear would put thy hope to flight 
There are no shadows save from substance 
cast. —Edith M. Thomas. 


»* He speaks not well who doth his time deplore 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do they part 
Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal? So shall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say, ‘ Then the time when men were truly men; 
Though wars grew less, their spirit met the test 
Of new conditions, conquering civic wrong, 
Saving the State anew by virtuous lives, 
Guarding their country’s honor as their own, 
And their own as their country’s, and their sons’: 
Defying leagued fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss and daring to be pure; 

When error through the land raged like a pest, 
They — the madness caught from mind to 
mind, 

By wisdom drawn from old and counsel sane; 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life; 
Those the great d:ys and that the heroic age.’” 


Methought that in a solemn church [ stood, 

Its marble acres, worn with knees and feet, 

Lay spread from door to door, from street to 
street. 

Midway the form hung high upon the rood 

Of Him who gave His life to be our good; 
Beyond, priests flitted, bowed and murmured 
meet 

Among the candles shiniug still and sweet. 

Men came and went, and worshipped as they 
could; 

And still their dust a woman with her broom. 
Bowed to her work kept sweeping to the door. 
Then saw I slow through all the pillared gloom 
Ac oss the church a silent figure come. 

* Daughter,” it said, “thou sweepest well my 
fluor!’ 

“It is the Lord!” I cried, and saw no more. 
—George MacDonald. 


“In life, not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on their 
way; 

Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 


day.” 


The shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness. 
Itisakin todeath. Now we confess, 

Seeing the loneliness the r loss has brough 
That they were dearer far than we had taught 


Our weary days. We wonder how, for aught 
Or all the fault in them, we could heed | 
Or anger with their loving presence near, 
Or wound them by the smallest word or deed. | 
Dear absent love of mine! It did not need } 
Thy absence to tell that thou wert dear, 
And yet the absence maketh it more clear. | 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. | 


i 


Hotes and Queries. | 


THE CARACANIANS.—" D. L. B.”: The people } 
of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, are said to 
be very peaceable and quiet, very proud of their 
city and great home-lovers. A more courteous 
people cannot be imagined. In their eyes im- 
politeness is a crime, and one that is almost un- 
pardonable. They are not the half-barbarous 
creatures that some of our Northern people seem 
tothink. Their tastes in art and music are re- 
fined, and many of them have knowledge of three 














lar sense of deprivation, if he adjusts him- j| 
The visible and 
the tangible have only the most fleeting 
“* Life,’ says Emerson, “is a 
search after power.”’ Gaining the result, the 
process no longer matters. If one absorbs 
and incorporates into his own soul the 
message of a book, he no longer needs the 
volume. If the beauty of a picture is tran- 
substantiated into his own spirit, what 


Every force and every grace he sees as the 


be condensed into one sentence, it might be 
that the true philosophy of life is in letting 


It is the essence, the 
Events become 


Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing | 











ing,drunkenness and robbery are seldom hear; © 
All present the appearance of personal ¢l+ 
ness. The workingmen wear a white coat, -; 
and pantaloons, with a neat straw on his}. 
and a pair of sandals on his feet. It is cont: 
to municipal regulation for him to be seen on: . 
street or plaza barefooted or in his shirt slee\-- 

THE PILGRIMS’ “ AGREEMENT.”—* }’:/s. 
cilla ”: The Mayflower compact reads as folloy- 

‘In the name of God, amen. We, whose names « 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our drea: 
sovereign lord, King James, by the grace of (;:):; 
of Great Britain. France and Ireland, Kinz 
Defender of the Faith, etc., having undertak:;, 
for the glory of God, and advancement of ¢).; 
Christian faith, and honor of our king and co 
try,a voyage to plant the first colony int 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these preset. 
solemnly and mutually,in the presence of (0d 
and of ope another, cévenant and combine « 
selves together intoa civil body poiitic, fo: 
better ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue he: 
to enact, constitute and frame such just and « 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and office. . 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the colon) 
unto which we promise all due submission asi 
obedience. In witness whereof we have lic! 
under subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, t 
eleventh of November, in the year of the reign of 
our sovereign lord, King James ¢f England, 
France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of S«t- 
land the fifty-fourth, Anno Domini 1620.”’ 

THE WHITE ORANGES.— Fruiterer: (ue 
of the explorers of the Agricultural Department 
discovered the white orange along the shores of 
the Mediterranean some months ago, and brought 
some cuttings from the tree to the United States. 
These were carefully grafted on an ordinary 
stock at the department grounds, and are now 
three feet high. A cutting of this plant was sent 
to Santa Ana, Cal.,to be tried in that climate. 
A couple of years will see the first fruit. If it 
proves of fine flavor, cuttings will be widely scat- 
tered, and in time the white orange may be as 
plentiful as the seedless orange. 

SEASICKNESS.—“ V.”: There are a thousand 
and one remedies recommended for seasickness, 
but they suffer collectively from the very im- 
portant drawback of being inefficacious. Maybe 
the following latest “‘infallible ” antidote against 
seasickness, given to the world by Professor 
Heintz of the University of Erlingen, will prove 
an exception to the general rule: “ Draw a long 
and vigorous breath,” he says, ‘at frequent 
intervals, and you will never suffer from this 
malady.” The reason, he explains, is because 
the cause of this sickness is te be found in the 
lobe of the brain, the sensitiveness of which 
reacts on the stomach, and when fresii air is 
breathed at frequent intervals the blood becomes 
charged with oxygen, and thus the offending 
lobe loses its sensitiveness. 

THE HORSECHESTNUT.—“ H.R.”: Dr. Laves 
of Hanover, in a paper presented at a meeting of 
the Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians, stated that the horsechestnut con- 
tains considerable nutritive matter, including 
about eight per cent. of proteid, fourteen per 
cent. of cane sugar and some starch. The bitter 
principles which make it uneatable can be 
extracted with alcohol; the residue, on being 
ground, is a tasteless, nutritious flower. The 
alcohol extract contains a sybstance resembling 
saponin and some phenolic bodies, and is recom- 
mended by Dr. Laves for rheumatism and certain 
skin affections. While this statement may be 
received with hesitation, the fact of the probable 
food value of the seed is of importance. 

THE E1gat Hour Law.—“‘Wage Earner”: 
The United States Statutes at Large provide that 
the service and employment of all laborers and 
mechanics employed by the Government of tlic 
Onited States, by the District of Columbia or > 
— contractor or sub-contractor upon any of tiie 

ublic works of the United States, or of the 
| District of Columbia, shall be limited and 'e- 

stricted to eight hours in any one calendar day. 
| Also that it shall be unlawful for any officer 0! 
| the United States, or of the District of Coium)is, 
| Or for any contractor or sub-contractor as above 
| described, to require or permit any such labo! 
| Or mechanic to work more than eight hours!) 
| any calendar day, except in cases of extrac! 

nary emergency. 








Popular Science. 
—tThe “freezing well” of Raoul Pictet 
| fur-lined steel cylinder about five feet deep 
this is placed the sufferer from lung, stoma! 


kidney disease, for five to fifteen minutes, a! 
liquefied mixture of sulphurous and carb« 





Ourselves to think. We see that nothing less i y i 
| acids, at 110° below zero, is ci culated by spr -' 
Than hope of their return could cheer or bless | pumps between the double walls of the cylii: 


By eight applications of tlis treatment, \! 
gives no sensation of cold, Pictet claims to |! 
cured Ais own dyspepsia of fifteen years stan: 

—Atthe power station of Vouvry, Sw! 
land, twenty five hundred horse-power tur! 
are to be supplied with water at the extri 
nary “head” of 3117 feet. The water is 
ducted from Lake Tanay, a pond of 111 | 
draining less than three square miles at a hei: 
4644 feet above sea-level, and the lower part « 
conduits consists of two stee] pipes about tn 
inches iv diameter. The pressure on these | 
is estimated to reach 10,667 pounds to the +»: 
inch—scarcely less than that of a powde! 
plosion in a can 

——Furnaces for metallurgical work in - 
making usually have a smooth interior. ‘ 
Del Marmol, a French engineer, maintains | 
combing the inside walls with cavities se'> 
eddies that insure the thorough mixing « 
combustible gases with the air supply. ¢' 
increasing the heat. An experimental fu 
had a grate 34x2} feet, with a stack fift) 





nine to ten hours; but on rebuilding the fur 
with rough walls, the cavities being half « ' 





will wear out the nap of cloth. 
roots try to make up for the destruction. 
They are forced into abnormal growth, and 
their life force is depleted. The old hair is 
falling. The new hair is not being allowed 


to liveand grow. The life force is being 








PERRY DAVIS’ 


“Painkiller 


and the danger can be averted. 

It has no equal as a preventive 
| and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumatism. 

Always keep it handy. : 











exhausted. The hair gete thin, straggling, 
unhealthy, dies out altogether, and there 
you have the bald woman or man.” 





Character in Handwriting. 





woe. 


It is as easy for us to recognize our friends 
by their handwriting as by their faces. 
Everybody imparts to his handwriting a 
certain individuality, a certain mannerism 
which serves to identify the writer. 
style of penmanship is as much a part of his 
personality as is his tone of voice or his | fas 


His 


day, sweaters for women are the very best and 
smartest things. They come to fit all figures and 
in any shade of wool preferred. White is a 
favorite, and always modish, but the soft grays 
and warm-toned scarlets are so attractive that a 
choice is difficult. They range from §:.75 up- 
ward, and the machine made are quite as effec- 
tive as the more expensive hand-made qualities. 
e*, Foliage hats are to be great favorites, and 
no wonder, as they are so artistic, and can be 
modishly worn with any gown, either for ordinary 
or demi-dress. For the moment the all fur, or 
fur and lace hats, toques and turbans are the 
smartest, and since the holidays great bargains 
are to be had in these. Wise purchasers know 
they are bargains, because they still have the 
mid-winter left to wear them, and furs, like 
jewels, are always a good investment. 

e®e Gray cloth gowns are among the newest 
hions, made with deep flounces, or bands of 








Lowell, “ but never any that so moved and 
persuaded men as he.” He focuses life 
on a new centre, and one rises out of the 
region where he groped dimly. ‘“‘ We must 
be at the sop of our condition to understand 
anything rightly.” Here is indicated the 
true relation between man and events. 
Below “ the top of our condition ” we dis- 
tort and exaggerate or underestimate. We 
do not see things in their large and true 
relations. But is this state one that can be 
summoned at will? Every one would choose 
to be at the top of his condition always; but 
is question to be regarded as solely one of 
individual choice? 

There have arisen of late a vast army of 
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persons who advertise themselves vocifer- 
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Because that 
The grand t 

Your voice, 

. Falls with its 
Ana yet of bo 

I look upon 

My eyes ups 

And thought : 


The sense of | 
And hearing 
Wrapt in the | 
I know a gr 
What are the: 
I hear a musi 
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Old stone do 
have si 
Greetings! B 
I'd met 

Sixty years ar 
chored 
Where the wit 
ancient 
Waving soft, 
In the deal 


Old stone door: 
you on th 

And he said “ 
you'll n 
Summit rough, 
sight sn 

All of us that 
more or 
That was just 
In the old h 


So he hitched | 
water wi 

Slowly slew you 
kitchen | 

Where the cro 
heavy ir« 

And I laughed t 
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LIVER ILLS. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., New York: 
‘year Sirs—I have been sick for nearl 


-wo years, and have been doctoring with 
“me of the most expert doctors of the 
I have been bathing in and 
wrinking hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
- it seemed everything failed to do me 
vd, After I saw your advertisement I | y, 
and 
e used nearly two boxes; been taking 
at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
have done me more good than anything 
My trouble has been 


nited States. 


sught I would try your pills, 


| have used. 
i the liver. My skin and eyes were al 
I had sleepy, drowsy, feelings 


Ow} 


likea drunken man; pain right above 
navel, like as if it was bile on top of the 
nach. My bowels were very’ costive. My 


ith and tongue sore most of the time 
vetite fair, but food would not digest, 


settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
mouthfuls of food came up again. I 
deat only light food that digests easily. 


ise send ** Book of Advice.”’ 
Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
Pills 


rice 25¢ a DOX. 

wut by Mail. 
send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
sreet, New York, for ‘‘ Book of Advice.” 
Poetry. 





BEETHOVEN ON HIS DEAFNESS. 


Because that I am dea’, [ cannot hear 
‘The grand tones of the sounding instrument; 
Your voice, of words of loving kindness meant, 

Falls with its music on a silent ear. 

Ana yet of both the meaning still ts clear; 
1 look upon your lips with sight intent, 
My eyes upon the moving Keys are bent, 

And thought and melody at once appear. 


rhe sense of beauty still upon me lies, 

And hearing such as yours I do not miss; 
Wrapt in the harmonies of Paradise, 

| know a greater, yet serener bliss. 
What are these glorious symphonies I plan? 
| hear a musie never heard by man. 

GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
THE OLD HOME DAYS. 


Old stone doorstep! Blessings on you! 
have suffered no “ repair.” 

Greetings! Blessings! I’d have known you if 
I’d met you anywhere! 

Sixty years and more have faded since you an- 
chored by the door 

Wherethe wide back porch was shaded by the 
ancient sycamore, 

Waving soft, through Memory’s haze, 
In the dear home days! 





You 


Old stone doorstep! I recall you! Father found 
you on the hill, 

And he said “‘By George! I'll haul you where 
you'll make a noble sill, 

Summit rough, but might be rougher; ’nough 
sight smoothern me, I guess; 

All of us that toil and suffer must be wrinkled 
more or less.” 

That was just like father’s ways 


In the old home days! 


so he hitched the oxen to you in the path the 
water wore, 

Slowly slew you round and drew you to the open 
kitchen door, 

Where the crowbar made you worry, and the 
heavy iron mace— 

And I laughed to see you hurry as you wriggled 
into place: 

And he said: ‘I'll bet it stays! ” 
In the far home days! 


And you stayed, O stair of granite! of our home 
and life apart; 

Not a throne upon the planet touches so the 
truant heart. 

As fond memory backward glances through the 
labyrinth of years 

Round thee troop the pictured fancies ’mid the 
laug iter and the tears, 

And we thread the tangled mize 
To the old home days! 


Oh, the orchard and the garden, and the elms ar- 
rayed in state! 

Still one giant, like a warden, towers beside the 
open gate! 

How he captured us and swung us—oh, the mad 
and merry wight! — 

Through the tangled branches flung us till we 
shouted with delight! 

Oh, the joyance of the plays 
In the long home days! 


Peaceful hours!’ The twilight shadows of the 
harvest evening gray 

Brought the blossoms of the meadows in the 
odors of the hay, 

And the cows from out the clover tinkled that the 
day was done, 

\nd the bees went droning over with their golden 
armor on 

Through the sunset’s fading rays 
Inthe sweet home days! 


Hung above you on the trellis were the Concords 
in the dew, 

Growing sweeter for the chalice as the jocund 
summer flew, 

And you heard the water tumble where the river 
breaks in twain 

And the rumble and the grumble of the grinding 
of the grain, 

\nd you watehed each changing phase 
(1 the old home days! 


Dear old doorstep! Oh, the prances of the chil- 
‘ren on the grass, 

Aud the gambols and the dances of the laughing 
lad and lass, 

\ud the songs we sang and chanted as the hours 
ening sped! 
ed spot is haunted with the faces of 
dead 

A choes of the lays 

old home days! 


OO) ¢ 


‘ong. The heart is swelling till the 
\as found relief; 
’s pearls are welling from the blessed 
f grief 
ished and vanished, for the voices 
the door 
irints that have vanished from the 
revermore, 
‘i: blinding mists we gaze 
‘ie old home days! ; 
‘ loffut, in Springfield Republican. 
op) o  _—__—__ 
her’s deafness—was it cured 
Saint Anthony implored? ” 
( the boy, **’t was not to be; 
ony was deaf as he! ” 
—Jouin B. Tabb, in Smart Set. 
+> oe ______ 
doline clashes with Maggie 
ver seem to agree, 
‘ls aristocratic, 
Tot s plain as can be. 
'ue cause of the trouble 
. take merely a look, 
\y wife, is the mistress, 
‘Olyn—she is the cook. 


Sas 
o wings ter fly wid w’en dey 
. you higher— 
on de rocky road en rough; 
go ter glory in a cherryoot er 


\.” ter hit de fire soon enough. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
pele 
_ |S not a pretty bird, 
. ‘e's all right, hecause 
,,_.-' quarrels with his fate 
‘ortune, without caws. 
—N. Y. Herald. 


Sold by Druggists or 


Miscellaneous, 


temper, John was 





The Story of a Miner. 
Y| A Lowell factory 


chapter does not sound romantic, does it? Ab! 


netian palace ever held more devoted lovers. 


years of sickness, had recently died 
home, a beautiful farm on the Wisoeatk psec 
1 | Mortgaged to the man who owned the adjoining 
, | farm, @ grasping old Shylock, who coveted, his 
* | neighbors declared, “ all the land in the State.” 
The gold fever was prevailing in New England, 
and Leonard hoped that two or three years in 
California would make him rich h to pay off 
. | the mortgage. With some difficulty he had per- 
Suaded his mother to give him her consent to 
start for the new in El Dorado. His twin 
brothers, study boys \of fourteen, asserted that 
they could carry on the farm during his absence 
and were as enthusiastic over his plans and as 
sanguine of his success as Leonard himself. 
Marcia Campbell was an orphan. She lived 
with her aged grandparents and worked hard to 
take care of them until their death, within a few 
hours of each other, left her without a near rela- 
tive in the world. She had been engaged to 
Leonard for a year, and knowing his circum- 
stances would not be persuaded to marry him 
directly after his father’s death as he wished. 
With prudent forethought, she insisted on 
going to Lowell to earn money enough for a 
modest household furnishing. In her own heart 
she had resolved to stay until she could add to 
thisa cow, some sheep and poultry, wishing to 
bring to Leonard a dowry equal to that the well- 
to-do farmers in the vicinity usually gave their 
daughters when they married. ; 
She had been in Lowell only six months, when 
Leonard arrived in the city. He refused to wait 
at the boarding-house until her return, saying 
that he wanted to see where she worked. 
Deafened by the noise in the weave-room, he 
could not understand a word of her greeting, al- 
though his voice was distinctly audible to her 
ears, familiar with the whir of the machinery. 
After their supper at the boarding-house the 
girls considerately left Marcia and Leonard alone 
inthe neat parlor. | 
“I declare, Marcia,” said Leonard, “I can 
hear the noise of the machinery in my ears now. 
How do you manage to hear each other speak in 
such an uproar. I saw the girls talking to- 
gether, but I could not understand a word they 
said.” 
Marcia laughed. ‘Oh, you would soon get used 
to the noise. It seemed the same to me when I 
first went into the mill; now I can hear as plainly 
there as anywhere else.”’ 
“*I don’t see how you get air enough to breathe 
in this row of dismal brick houses,’”’ was Leon- 
ard’s next remark. ‘‘ Thank goodness, Marcia, 
there is one comforting thought. Ill be back in 
a year or two with a pocketful of gold, and carry 
you back to dear old Vermont, wilting.” 
“Oh, Vermont! Vermont!” criad Marcia, *‘ I 
do long sometimes when the air in the mills is so 
stifling for a breeze straight fr the Green 
Mountains. Still you need not look Moleful, nor 
worry about me, while you are aways The girls 
are very kind, and we have good. ks and 
papers to read. I haven’t written you about 
it, Leonard,” she added, blushing a little; “ but 
I am studyingevenings. I want to learn how to 
write better letters.” 
‘“*My darling,” all the schools in the world 
couldn’t make your letters any beter. They are 
perfect now, but [’m glad you are enjoying yeur- 
self. Have you learned to play onthe piano?” 
he asked, glancing toward the little piano that 
stood in one corner of the room. 








could not afford a piano, but if you are going to 
bring home so much gold—” she stopped to laugh, 
and he said: ; 

“Yes, Marcia, we’ll have a piano and every- 
thing else you want; they do say a fellow can 
pick up big nuggets of gold out there, and why 
shouldn’t I have my share?” 

“Tf you will only bring yourself back safe I 
won’t complain if the supply of gold is scanty,” 
she answered, the sudden tears filling her eyes. 


boarding-house in 1819—a 
slender girl who had just changed her mill dress 
for a neat, dark delaine—a young man with an 
unmistakably country alr—the beginning of this 


but “the light that never was-on sea or land ” 
had transfigured the world for these two, and no | the 


Leonard Hall had come from Vermont the 
vious day to say goodby to his aMfianced wite be. 
fore starting for California. His father, after 


health and again began to raid John’s garden— 
now unmolested—the visits did not cease. In 
fact, they were kept up until Alice decided that | Fsopis paid for a single dish $400,000. Caligula 
A. was an excellent initial not only for a first, 
but for a last name—Ashe, for instance.—Edwin | spent for one meal $100,000. Lucullus usually 
J. Webster, in N. Y. Times. 


wrath burned deep and strong. 


little postoffice. 


give him the worst thrashing man ever got.” 
anybody was more than John Ashe could tell. 


say something, glanced at the pretty girl who had 
just entered, and then went into a perfect spasm 


uation extremely amusing. 
office in a state of indignation. 
deserved sympathy, not ridicule. 
at the postmistress. 


she was an extremely pretty girl. 
The next morning the rooster and his faithful 
hens crawled through the break in the fence and 
began to renew their depredations on John 
Ashe’s garden. Now, patience had ceased to be 
a virtue. John not only chased them out, but 
picking up astone, threw it at the rooster. It 
wasn't a big stone, and John didn’t throw it very 
hard. But it struck the big rooster in the leg. 
He fell over, uttering loud clncks of mingled pain 
and anger. John had not meant to hurt the 
rooster, only frightenit. He hurried to pick up 
the injured fowl. And just at that moment on 
the other side of the low fence appeared A. 
Wilkins, the person to whom John Ashe had 
promised the “ worst thrashing man ever got.” 
But John Ashe did not make any move as tf to 
attack A. Wilkins. Instead, he stood holding 
the injured rooster in his arms, feeling the most 
guilty and miserable criminal inthe world. For 
A. Wilkins was dainty and sweet looking. A. 
Wilkins had cheeks touched with pink, and wavy 
brown hair and eyes of the same color. John 
recognized her asthe pretty girl he had seen in 
the postoffice the evening before. Too late he 
remembered that A. could stand for other names 
than Alexander—Alice, for instance. 

** So, not content with threatening me, you had 
to stone my poor, helpless, innocent rooster,”: 
said the owner of the brown eyes scornfully. 
“Give himto me this Instant. I will take the 
poor thing home and care for him. 1 don’t dare 
come the other side of the fence to get him, for I 
suppose I would receive ‘the worst thrashing 
man ever got.’” 

John passed the injured fowl over the fertce. 
A. Wilkins took it in her arms and walked rap- 
idly away with it. John stood in sorrowful but 
admiring silence, watching her. Four times his 
garden had been raided by tne “helpless, inno- 
cent rooster.’ Some persons would have said 
John was justified in throwing the stone. But 
John did not feel that way. 

All that day John Ashe wandered about in 
melancholy fashion, his gloom deepening when 
he remembered the scorn in the pretty brown 
eyes of A. Wilkins. In the evening, however, 
he took heart of grace. It would be only neigh- 
borly to inquire after the condition of the injured 
rooster. He donned his best clothes. In fact, 
he took far more care as to his attire than is 
usual with persons inquiring as to the condition 
of wounded roosters. Just before starting for 
the house of A. Wilk:ns, John stopped and gath- 
ered a bouquet of his choicest flowers. For, of 


““No, I have not yet, because I thought we | course, if there is‘]anything which a rooster with | Hypatia, a daughter of Theon, the philosopher,— 


a broken leg longs for it is flowers. 

After that John Ashe found it often necessary 
to visit the house in which A. Wilkins resided. 
Even after the rooster had regained ‘his usual 





* Now, don’t be worried about me, Marcia,” he 





said, as he kissed away the tears. 
They took leave of each other that night, for 
Leonard wasto start at three o’clock the next 


Doutb’s Department. 





morning with a friend, who promised to give him 
aride to Boston. 

Young and hopeful, fullof bright dreams of a 
happy future, no warning spirit whispered to him 
what his fate would be. 

For a few weeks after he reached California 
all went well. Marcia heard that he had arrived 
safely and had begun work mining. She sent 
him a long, loving letter in reply, and her fears 
for his safety werequieted. she worked diligently 
days, adding each week something to her little 
hoard of money in the bank, and evenings she 
studied, sewed or practiced on the piano, for she 
thought it would please Leonard to know she 
had faith in his hope of a prosperous future. 
Those were happy days for her, very far from 
the dismal life people are apt to think mill girls 
led in the past. In hertime girls from some of 
the best families in New England country towns 
went to Lowell to work in the mills, in some in- 
stances caring less for the money they earned 
than for the literary advantages which the town 
presented. 

One evening most of the girls with whom 
Marcia boarded attended a lecture, but it 
chanced that she felt unusually tired and decided 
to stay inthe house. She went into the sitting- 
room, took a New York paper.from the table and 
settled herself in a rocking-chair to read and 
rest. They found her there two hours later; no 
she was not there, her spirit had fled. 

Her cold hand still clutched the paper tightly, 
and when the weeping girls gently took it from 
her clasp, one of them saw under the heading, t 
‘A Miner Found Murdered in California. 
The name of the victim was Leonard Hall.” 
The sudden news of her lover’s death had been a | ! 
fatal shock to Marcia that set her spirit free to 


THE DOLL HOUSE. 
Laughing child with liquid eyes, 
When all our merry play is done, 
Ringing voice no more replies, 
And light, quick-moving feet are gone, 
Mine the loving task when play 
Is o’er, to put the toys away. 


First the doll with fluffy hair 
Must banished to the store-room be. 
In neglect she still is fair 
Amid her rumpled finery. 
Wrinkled is her sheeny dress 
And tangled each soft golden tress. 


As I lift ber from the floor, 
Her eyes, wide-opening into mine, 
Burst open memory’s sealed door 
Where many later pleasures twine, 
Bringing back in rapid flight 
Glad hours of childhood, bathed in light. 


The house that ’s bounded by a screen 
With bureau, bed and table small, 

The chairs where passive dolls may lean 
Still hold my haunted heart in thrall. ° 

The fairyland once more is spread 

And none of all the charm is fled. 

MARGARET JEANNETTE GATES. 
Washington, D. C. : 
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What Ralph Saw. 


Ralph had been sick a whole month, and now 
hat he was able to sit up again he liked to have 


has chair by the window, where he could look out 
and watch the men who were at work upon a new 


house which was being built next door. 
He was so glad that the men were at work 


| no violence, for, in spite of his apparent quick | usual manner, 
soft-hearted and did not wish 


When John Ashe went for his mall that even- 
ing he detailed to the sympathetic, Widow Brown, 
postmistress, the story of his wrongs. | He pointed to the window. “ Now, watch that 
As he neared the end of his tale of wee a young | man’s handkerchief,” he said. 
woman, whom a swift glance showed to John | eyes off from it.” yer 
Ashe as more than usually attractive, enteredthe | Mamma wondered what 


Now, what there was in that speech to amuse | playing jokes on the carpenter all the morning. 







side him while he again turned to his work. 
and mamma hurried to his side. 


had gone to work and quite turned back to his 
handkerchief, down swooped a big black crow, 
picked up the handkerchief and flew off with it. 


“Its just too funny, mamma,” he said. Aud 
then he explained to her how the crow had been 


it was @ warm day, and as the sun rose higher 
to hurt thehens. And hard words hurt no hens, | he began to feel very warm. Ralph could see 
whatever may be true of sticks and stones. Any- | how heated he looked, 

how, John did not blame the hens so much as he | large red. handkerchief 
did their owner, A. Wilkins, the recent purchaser | Heseemed a very absent-minded sort of work- 
of the adjoining farm. Against A. Wilkins’ bis} man, for now he laid his handkerchief down be- 


_ “* Mamma, come quick, quick!” Ralph shouted, 


“Don’t take your 


and ‘he took out a | chiefy ix tho deere , Dit of om 
soa whee nt boreniea, in the churches wasto be stopped ih: thle 4 


careful not to be caught with a lighted cigar. 


‘Dody, so that today even a foreigner: must be 


Monarch,” like old Eceles, 
had his good points. Charles II. of England 
was vicious, but he was kind and generous 
even to the ungrateful. In one relation he was 
| Perfect—as the brother of his sister. His letters 
Ralph meant, but she | to poor young Henrietta (‘too 

She was a stranger. Jobn | did as he said, and pretty soon, when the man | breathe 

went she must be visiting some one in the 


“I don’t blame the hens, for they don’t know 
any better,” said John, as he finished the tale of | Then how Ralph did laugh and clap his hands. 
his troubles; “but if I catch that A. Wilkins I'll 


flagrant memory. He had brains 
—he was witty, intuitive, quick, not easily de- 
ceived, though often too lazy to show it. He 
loved music, literature and art, and knew them 
with some approach to virtuosity. He was 
keenly interested in scientific subjects; and he 





Mamma laughed, 


too, and then she sald, ‘I think, 
But it certainly did. The postmistress opened | Ralph, that we will have to arrest Mr. Crow. 
her eyes wide, gave a little gasp, started as if to | Shall wetell the man who his tormentor is?” 


“Yes,” said Ralph; “ only do please wait till he 


of laughter, and the girl, after a startled and in- 
dignant little glance, also seemed to find the sit- 
John left the post- | very warm. His look 


join his in the ‘‘ Summer Land.” 


a 
<> 


A Jump at Conclusions. 





too long. 


of the purchaser of thé coveted farm. 


like a man of that name. 


will get into trouble.” 


When John Ashe returned from the city and 
found that the farm next to his had been sold, he 
was vastly displeased. He had intended to buy 
that farm for himself, but had evidently delayed 
It wasn’t John Ashe’s way to take | 
things on hearsay, so he visited the county clerk’s 
office to make certain the sale had actually taken 
place. Sure enough, there was the deed duly 
recorded, and giving A. Wilkins” as the name 


“A. Wilkins,” growled the good-hearted but 
irascible John. “A. probably stands for Alex- 
ander. One of these fellows that every one calls 
Alex and who thinks he knows it all. Never did 
Well, if this Alex 
Wilkins don’t mind Ins own business, or if he 
lets his stock or chickens run over my place, he 


Which showed arather unjustifiable tendency 
on the part of John Ashe to jump at conclusions 


there just at this time, for the days sometimes 
seemed very long to him, and he liked to see the 
house growing before his eyes. Nothing else en- 
tertained him for so long a time. 

But one day the funniest thing happened at the 
new house. A strange workman appeared upon 
the scene, dut this workman hindered more than 
he helped. 

Ralph was at his accustomed place at the win 
dow and was watching a carpenter who was 
measuring pieces of lumber for a certain part of 
the building. Ralph saw him take out his meas- 
are and mark the length with a pencil. He then 
laid the pencil down beside him while he sawed 
the board. Pretty soon he louvked around to get 
his pencil, and it was gone. He looked about a 
few minutes; then he took another pencil from 
his pocket. He marked another board with this 
and laid it down as before, and when he wanted 
it again, it, too, was gone. 

The man now began to look vexed, and he 
searched all about, probably expecting to find 
some mischievous boy around, Ralph thought. 
But finding no boy and no pencils, he borrowed 


the name and the personal quali- | another pencil of one of the workmen, and this 2,0 Removes Tan, Pimples, 

gyre psn na ae of the sapiies farm. time, when he got through using it, he put it in east Freckles, Moth-Patches. 
But A. Wilkins apparently did not keep his | hispocket. So he managed in this way to keep a Rash and Skin diseases, 
fencesin good order, neither had he impressed | the one verb nk lp bic ‘ebecsteee als age of ich Om enoty 
on his chickens the vast importance of not| Presently he seem uit ee a ae and defies de 
troubling the vegetables and peace of mind of | boards he needed, and then he began nailing | #3 ag tection. On its 
hn Ashe. First, the big rooster crawled | themin place. Hetook a handful of nails from E 33 virtues it has 
— : : the pocket of the big apron that he wore and laid | * 3° stood the test 


through a hole in the fence. He looked around 
in a lordly manner. The ground seemed emi- 
nently adapted as foraging territory for himself 
and his clucking satellites, the hens. He called 
to them in the imperative manner common to all 
self-respecting big roosters. One by one the hens 
hurried through the broken fence. The big 


them down within easy reach. He used a few of 
them, and when he reached around for more 
there were no more there. Then he stood 
straight up, took off his cap and scratched his 
head. 


Ralph had been watching all this time, and had 


rooster strode haughtily toward the spot where 
John Ashe’s choicest vegetables were planted. 


The hens bustled along after him. 


the hens. ; 
Three times that day the rooster and his 


Ashe drove them out. 





John Ashe saw the rooster and his wives at 
work pecking and scratching in the ground that 
had been so carefully planted. He drove them 
out with stronger words than he was in the habit 
of using. The hens fied as fast as their legs 
could carry them. The big ay ved tried = ce 
bine speed with dignity, but reach 
hort distancé behind | time he took the nails from his pocket only as he 
break in the fence only a shor h : : mt: , in 8 while e wo ‘a 
around as if watching for somebody. 28 Tio-. 
“: sectaed quite to toryet | 


garden, and thrice John 
pcg bi gang aa fp his mysterious losses, and to work on in his | for arrestand proof of any 


He used hard words, but 


seen where all the missing articles went, and 
pow at the man’s perplexity he laughed aloud. 
Mamma, who wasin the next room, heard the 
merry laugh, and i¢ did her good. She deter- 
mined to go in as soon as she finished the dust- 
ing and see what was amusing Ralph so much. 

After the loss of his naiis, the workman seemed 
to think something was wrong. He looked all 
about, questioned some of the other carpenters, 
and finally went to work once more. But this 


body appeared, he at last 





finds his handkerchief gone.” 















the tears stood in their eyes. | 

Then mamma went out on the front steps and 
tried to call to the man, but he was shouting and 
gesticulating to the other workmen in such a. 
frantic way that she had to go over to the build- 
ing before she could make him hear her. 

Ralph watched from the window. He saw the 
man turn at last and listen to what mamma. had 
to say, and he saw them both go around to the 
farther end of a pile of lumber, where there was 
@ space between two boards, and there, safely 
stored away, were the pencils, nails and the 
handkerchief, as they expected. 

Then Ralph saw mamma point up into the 
branches of « tree which stood near, and from 
which, as she did so, there came a cry of “Caw! 
caw! caw! ”’ ‘ : 

The other workmen shouted with laughter. 
At first the subject of Mr. Crow’s practical jokes 
was inclined to be angry, but at last his better 
nature conquered, and he laughed with the 
rest. , 

As he went back to work Ralph saw him take 
the handkerchief and tie it under his chin, and 
mamma explained when she camein that he said 
he would have to tie his cap on or the bird would 
be flying off with that next. : 

But Jim Crow seemed satisfied with his morn- 
ing’s work, and after his trick was discovered he 
flew off home, and the poor workman was left in 
peace. A 

As Ralph was much better the next day, 
mamma said she believed that his laughing so 
hard over Jim Crow’s pranks had done him more 
good than medicine.—Southern Churchman. 


Historical. 


—tTo the eighteenth century belongs the 
fashion of “‘ chiens-manchons,” or muff-dogs,. the 
most wonderful of which seems to have been 
Raton, the pet of Ninon )’Enclos, and, according 
to Mercier of the institute, the mascot of that 
remarkable lady’s everlasting youth and beauty. 
It wasin this guise: Ninon never partook of a 
meal, but had Raton put by her side in a little 
basket on the table, and from this coigne of van- 
tage the famous bow-wow would keep watch over 
his mistress fare. Soup, fish, vegetables, joints 
and grills used to pass with approbation, and 
fruit was looked upon with benevolence. But 
there were angry protests at ragouts and growls 
at spiced entrements; barking at coffee, and if 
Ninon by any chance made for liquors, the fury 
of Raton knew no bounds. 

—‘ There was a woman in Alexandria named 











so learned that she surpassed all the savants of 
that time. She therefore succeeded to the chair 
of philosophy in that branch of the Platonic 
school which follows Plotinus, and gave public 
lectures on all the doctrines of the same. 
—Apicius expended in gluttony $2,000,000. 


spent for one supper $400,000. Heliogabalus 


paid $100,000 for a repast. The philosopher Sen 
eca had a fortune of $12,500,000. Lentulus, the 
soothsayer, had a fortune of $16,500,000. The 
sum of $2,000,000 was paid for the house of Marc 
Antony. Cwsar before he entered upon any 
office owed nearly $11,000,000. ‘Tiberius at his 
death left $118,125,000, which Caligula spent in 
less than ten months. Croesus possessed in 
landed property a fortune equal to $8,000,000, 
besides a large sum of money, slaves and furni- 
ture. Mare Antony owed $1,500,000 at the ides of 
March, paid it before the calends of April and 
squandered $73,500,000 of the public money. 

—Dixou H. Lewis, who came to Congress 
from Alabama in 1829, in his twenty-seventh 
year, weighed four hundred and thirty pounds. 
During his term of service in either end of the 
Capitol a chair of very large cimensions, and of 
the strongest manufacture, was provided for 
him. He traveled to Washington inthe public ; 
mail coaches, and as a passenger he paid for two 
seats, a space which he entirely filled. Mr. 
Lewis was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House, and became chairman 
of the Finance Committee when he was advanced 
tothe Senate. The great chair which was pro- 
vided for Mr. Lewis was retained for years by the 
late Mr. Bassett of the Senate Chamber, and 
when Judge David Davis, who was a very large 
man, came to the Senate from Illinois, the Lewis 
chair was placed at his disposal. But he looked 
at itin disgust and observed that he did not want 
a lounge for a seat. 

—tThe story of the creation, as told on the 
tablets of ancient Babylon, is now for the first 
time put at the disposal of modern scholars. 
Portions of it, as told in cuneiform text, were 
deciphered by Rawlinson, and the late George 
Smith, but those Assyriologists had only twenty- 
one tablets and fragments to work with. L. W. 
King of the British Museum has examined 


twenty-eight more (some of which are dupli- | erected in Paris. 


cates, however), and is thus able to get a more 
nearly complete and connected narrative. Sev- 
eral deities appear to have been regarded asin 
existence at the beginning of things. At least 
two, Apsu and Tiamat, represented chaos, and 
the former rebelled against the gods in conse- 
quence. The chief struggle was between him 
and Ea, whose son, Bel, created the world. Man 
was made by Marmuk, who, in spite of the differ- 
ence in name, may have been identical with Bel. 
The creation of man was ithe culminating event 
of the history. Marmuk told Ea that heitntended 
to perform this task, and asked his father to be- 
head him. Man was to be made out of Marmuk’s 
blood and bone. Marmuk appears to have sur- 
vived decapitation, as he subsequently took part 
in the councils of the gods. 

——tThe only country in the world where smok- 
ing is considered a great offence and prohibited 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
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_ So they waited, and presently the man turned 
to take up his handkerchief, for he had grown 
of blank astonishment 
He felt that he | when he found it was gone was too much for 
He was angry | poth Ralph and mamma, 
Perhaps he should have 
felt equally vexed at the girl, but he wasn’t, for 


and they laughed till 


was a critic of no small powers. 


hideous stiff erection ‘rather like an indented 
cushion, which covers the hair absolutely but 


dress th»t was the modification of the veil. 
——In Rome they diviiied from the water, the 
wind, the air, the stars, the lightning, the flight 
of birds, etc., and conjured the dead. Pliny tells 
us that Nero, who tested all the necromantic 
arts, obtained the tindubitable proof of their 
falseness, and the more he thought to realize that 
the gods did not care about man’s destiny the 
deeper he sank into cruelty, and murdered, fear- 
less of God’s judgment. 
——Shakspere’s Head, in Wych street, London, 
Is being torn down. This tavern was intimately 
-associated with the first. production of Punch, 
for 1¢ was here, in a large upstairs room that 
was first mooted the idea of a new comic weekly, 
by a few frequenters of the house. including 
Henry Mayhew, Sterling Coyne and W. H. Ellis. 
Mark Lemon, afterward editor,had, previous to 
the inception of the new journal, been assisting 
his mother in managing the public: house, a fact 
which led to the famous jibe of “‘ the literary pot- 
man.” i sto 


Curious Facts. 
——The development of the modern railroad 
and steamship makes possible a trip around the 
world in twenty-seven days, as follows: From 
New York to Hamburg, 4800 miles, 73 days; Ham- 
burg to Viadivostock, 7500 miles, 6} days; Vladi- 
vostock to Seattle, seven thousand miles, 10} 
days; Seattle to New York, 3300 miles, 23 days; 
total, 22,600 miles in twenty-seven days. 
—One of the Russian railway companies has 
built a special Pullman car, containing luxuri- 
ously fitted dining, smoking, sitting and sleeping 
compartments, for the sole use of honeymoon 
couples. 
——Only the church steeple at Zudycoteo, near 
Dunkirk, now rises above the sand which over- 
whelmed the entire village in 1777. 
——A resurvey of the one hundredth meridian, 
forming the boundary between Texas and Indian 
Territory, takes a strip of land nearly a mile wide 
and 125 miles long away from Texas. The State 
will lose this Territory unless Congress approves 
the old line. 
——The disappearance of aboriginal peoples be- 
fore our advancing civilization, as seen in the 
islands of the Pacific, is being repeated in various 
settlements of the far North. In twenty years 
the inhabitants of Labrador have decreased from 
thirty thousand to fifteen thousand.: The natives 
of southwestern Greenland now number but ten 
thousand, and they require assistance from the 
Danish government. The extermination of the 
seal,walrus and polar bear by whalers has reduced 
the Alaskan Eskimo from perhaps three thou- 
sand to about five hundred. The Eskimo at 
Smith’s sound, who a dozen years ago numbered 
three hundred, are reported by Peary as being 
reduced to about two hundred. 
—One-half of the imports into this country 
are of materials for manufacture. 
—-Frau Theresia Kulla, the oldest woman in 
Vienna, has just celebrated her 103d birthday. 
— Dutch fishermen make astonishing catches 
by means of a very simple expedient. They put 
a number of live worms and insects into a bottle 
partly filled with water, which 1s then securely 
corked. The bottle is dropped into the water 
and the fisherman sinks his line alongside. It 
appears that the wriggling contents of the bottle 
so tempt the fish that they fall easy victims to 
the baited hooks. 
— One hears a great deal about the glaciers of 
Alaska, and itis satisfactory to know that Uncle 
Sam possesses a few more important ice rivers of 
hisown. But few people are aware that there 
are in Montana some of the finest glaciers in the 
world, even rivaling those of the Alps. __ 
—It is discovered that nearly twenty-five 
women are serving as rural delivery mail carriers. 
No women are appointed as mail carriers in the 
cities, and the Postoffice Department is opposed 
to women doing such work anywhere, it being 
deemed too severe forthem. The appointments 
in the rural free delivery service would not have 
been made if it had been known that the candi- 
dates were women. 
—-Sir Humphry Davy put a wire-gauze en- 
velope around the miner’s lamp and thus re- 
moved the greatest danger of fire-dump explo- 
sions. Professor Artemieff of the Kief (Russia) 
University has devised a suit of clothes likewise 
made of wire gauze, which will protect the 
wearer from electric shocks of every kind 
Wearing such a suit, he received a shock froma 
condenser charged to 150,000 volts, and attracted 
spark3 more than a yard long with his hands, 
without burning himself in the least. ’ 
— Ninety thousand pounds of snails reach 
Par s daily. They come chiefly from Burgundy 


and Provence. 
—Two motor cars will be provided for the 


free use of the tenants of some flats now being 











—-At the recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, Prof. 
Arthur Schuster called attention to the great 
waste of power in the science of meteorology, 
where the workers are nearly all devoting their 
energies solely to accumulating observations. 
Those engaged in calculating the results of the 
vast collections of data are out few, and those 
occupied in deducing from them the physical laws 
underlying meteorological phenomena are still 
fewer. As a consequence, undigested figures are 
accumulating to an-extent which threatens te 
crush future generations. Observations taken 
without a view to the solution of some definite 
problem are of comparatively little value. 
——From observations of ninety-one occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon, G. W. Hough divides 
the phenomena into four classes. In one curious 
class the star appears to be projected upon the 
moon’s disc for some seconds before its final dis- 
appearance, the cause seeming to be the passage 
of the star behind a depression on the edge of 
the disc. In thé occultation of a close double, 
the star was seen again after its first disap- 
pearance, anda second disappearance was re- 
corded four seconds after the first. 

—tThe new automatic pistol of Lieutenant 
Hino of the Japanese infantry, fires eighty car- 
tridges a minute, and has a range of more than 


one thousand yards. 
—The largest flying machine in nature is 


found by Langley and Lucas to have been the 
Ornithostoma ingens. the greatest of the ptero- 
dactyls of ancient days, whose body weight was 
probably about thirty pounds, and whose ex-' 
tended wings measured about twenty feet from 
tipto tip. The largest of existing flying creatures 
is the albatross, which has a weight of eighteen 
pounds and aspread of wing of 11} feet, though 
its wing area is but seven square feet, while it 
deveiops only a twentieth of a horse-power; and 
such fs this bird’s power of progression by mys-' 
terious soaring that a tagged individual has been 
known to traverse at least 3150 milesin twelve 
days. Whether the pterodactyl represents the 
extreme possible limit of weigh'-carrying by 
wings is one of our interesting problems, Lang- 
ley’s stee: flying machine had a supporting area 
of fifty-four square feet, a weight of thirty 
pounds, developed 1}-horse power and repeatedly 
flew from one-half to three-fourths of a mile. 


——A glance at old prints shows us the develop- 
ment of the veil. At the half of the eleventh 
century @ royal lady is represented wearing a 
moderately long veil hanging beneath her coro- 


net. It is evidently made of some thin, linen- 
like stuff. 1n-1386 the hair is still completely cov. 
ered by a veil, kept in place by an uncomfortable 
looking band of metal. Fifty years ‘ater we see | 
@ change. The veil is gone, and in its stead Is a 


does. not hang in the least. This is the head- 


——A vacuumi tube of any length up to six feet 
in which mercury vapor is raised to high incan- 
constitutes the Cooper Hewitt electric 
lamp. The light Is curious and unusual, being of 
a vivid violet hue almost completely free from 
red rays, and its weird effects unfit it for domes- 
tic use, ‘although it is claimed to have advan 
tages for many purposes. It is stated to require 
only a seventh as much electric energy as the 
ordinary glow lamp, while it has run continuously 
without renewal for two hundred days of ten 
hours each. ; 
es 








Home Dressmaking. 
: Hints by May Manten. 





4348 Seven Gored 
Tucked Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4847 Child's Dress, 
4 to 12 yrs. 


‘Child’s Drees. 4347. 

To be Made With or Without the Lining. 
The dress consists of the fitted body lining, over 
which the waist 1s arranged and the skirt. The lin ing 
is faced to form the yoke and the fronts and back of 
the waist proper are arranged over it, the fitting being 
accomplished by shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The under sleeves are full, in guimpe style, while 
those of the waist are circular. At the neck is a 
simple standing collar. Both skirt and flounce sre 
circular, the flounce being joined to a deep yoke por- 
tion, and together they are seamed to the waist, the 
entire frock closing at the centre back. If desired 
the dress can be made without the lining, and the 
lining with bishop sleeves can be finished as a separate 
guimpe. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 5 yards 2l inches wide, 43 yards. 27 
inches wide or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with 23 yards'of 
all-over lace for yoke and bishop sleeve. 
The pattern, 4347, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





Woman's Seven-Gored Tucked Skirt. | 
43486. 


Perforated for Dip in Front. 


The skirt is cut in seven gores and is arranged. in 
groups of tucks that conceal all the seams. The tucks 
are stitched fiat to flounce depth, then fall in soft and 
graceful fullness. The back is laid in flat inverted 
plaits and may be either stitched as illustrated or 
simply pressed as preferred. The placket is finished 
invisibly at the centre back or under the plaits. _ 
The quantity of material required for the. medium 
size is 103 yards 21 inches wide, 9 yards 27 inches 
wide or 53 yards 44 inches wide or 5 yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4348, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 








4349 Plain Shirt Wats, 488@ Child's Wrapper 
32 to 44 bust, 6 mos. to8 yrs, 


Woman’s Plain Shirt Waist. 4349. 
To be Made With or Without Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of the smoothly fitted lining 
that closes at the centre front, separately from the 
outside, the fronts and the back. The shoulders are 
plain and smooth, but the fullness at the waist is 
arranged in gathers that are drawn down at the back. 
but blouse slightly at the front. At the front edge is 
the fashionable broad box plait through which the 
casing is made. The sleeves are in bishop style with 
invisible openings and straight cuffs that close at the 
outside. : 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 4$ yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4349, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44-inch bust measure. : 


Child’s Wrapper. 4350. 
Comfortable wrappers that can be slipped on over 
the nightgown, or when a needed rest from play is to 
be taken, are essential to the well-being of all chil- 
dren and should be included in every wardrobe. |The 
very pretty little one shown is made of dotted 
flannel in pink and white, and is finished with feather 
stitching in pink corticelli silk, but flannelette, 
challie and the lighter cotton materials of summer 
wear are all appropriate. 

The wrapper is made with fronts and back, both of 
which are gathered at the neck edges and fal! in soft 
folds, the shaping being accomplished by means. of 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The sleeves, in 
bishop style, are gathered into narrow wristbands and 
the neck is finished with a turn-over voliar: 

The quantity of material required for medium 
size (4 years) is 3g yards 27 inches wide or 33 yards 32 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4350, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years of age. 











4361 Blouse or Shirt 4362 Tucked Skirt 


Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 22 to 30 waist, 


Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4351. 
The waist consists of the lining, the plain back 
the tucked fronts and the vest. The back is smooth 
across the shoulders, simply drawn down in gathers 
at the waist line, but the fronts are tucked to yoke 
depth and so provide soft folds over the bust. The 
narrow vest is attached to the right side and but- 
toned under theleft. The sleeves are tucked to fit 
snugly at their upper portions and form the fashion- 
able full puffs below, and are held at the wrists by 
cuffs that close invisibly under the pointed strap. 
The neck 1s finished with a stock cut to form a point 
at the centre 1ront. 

“The quantity of ‘material required for the medium 
size ts 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3§j yards 27 inches wide, 
39 yards 32 inches wide or 2g yards 44 inches wide, 
with j yards of all-over emibroidery. 

The waist pattern, 4351, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Tucked Skirt Having Circular 
Yeke, Skirt and Floeunce. 4353. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 
Tucks of all sorts are greatly in vogue and suit the 
pliable materials of the season te a nicety. The 
model shown is one of the newest and is peculiarly 
well adapted to tall en. As shown itis made of 
canvas veiling in beige color and machine stitched 
with corticelli silk, but all the skirting materials of 
the season are appropriate and fancy stitching can be 
substituted for plain whenever preferred. The lines 
of the tucks are arranged with care and with due 
reference to grace of outline. The fit about the hips 
is snug, while the flounce allows a generous flare at 
the lower portion. ¢ : 
The skirt is made in three pieces, the yoke, the 
skirtand the flonnce, the seams being concealed by 
the tucks. The yoke is fitted by means of. short hip 
darts and is absolutely smooth. The habit back fits 
snugly and the flounce flares freély and provides 
ripples and folds at the feet. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10 yards 2! inches wide, 8% yards 27 inches wide, 
6 yards 44 inches wide or 54 yards 52 inches wide. 
The skirt rp, 4352, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
23 and 30- waist.measure, 


. HOME DRESSMAKING. . 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16, 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 








| shown on: cut, and size wanted, and write your 





——The Japanese, up to forty-years ago, had a 
‘very. silly custom. . They vaccipated on the tip of 
the nose. . >} 
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“ No other exercise known combines the 
same degree of physical activity, of funo- 
tional invigoration and of pleasure, with 
such slight tax upon the vital powers, as 
driving,” says a. London writer. “ The 
physical activity is the result of two causes: 
First, the jolting;-jasring and swaying of 
the vehicle; and secondly, the vital stimula- 
tion incident to the ‘pleasure. of the drive. 
It is diffisult to say ese influences 
isthe more important as a vital stimulant, 
the mechanical agitation or the exhilaration. 
The movement of the vehicle necessitates a 
certain amount of -muscular action, mainly 
in the muscles of the abdominal region and 
the waist. Every. swaying of the trank 
backward, forward or to the side calls fora 
gentle contraction of these important mus- 
cles, and every such contraction accelerates, 
by just so much, the action of the heart, 
lungs, stomach, liver and bowels. The 
mechanical agita:ion imparted to the body 
by the vehicle’ acts in quite a different 
way to emphasize the same effect—to en- 
courage deeper. réspiration, heart -action 
and peristalis. the rapid movement 
through the air, bringing the skin con- 
stantly in contact with fresh supplies of air 
(thus creating a kind of artificial breeze) is 
of immense valde in increasing the amoun 
of oxygen absorbed by it.” i 

Savable was the biggest money-winner 
among the two-year-olds on the running turf 
last year, with $50,780 to his creait. Fifty- 
nine two-year-olds won $5000 or over each. 

2s oe 

Prince Alert (2.00) has started in eighty 
races, being out of the money but eight 
times. He has paced 276 heats, winning 141, 
and has the enviable record of pacing sixty- 
three winning heats below 2.10. 











Promise (2.12}), that is picked as one of 
the coming stars, was sold once for $40, and 
his speed was discovered while he was haul- 
ing a market gardener’s wagon. He is well 
bred, being by Silver Chimes, out of Boca, 
by Stranger; grandam, Maybug, by Aber- 
deen. 


The best medicine for heaves is arsenic 
given in small’ quantities. Give a dose of 
five grains once in twenty-four hours in the 
mixed feed :for two weeks, then, after a 
week’s intermission, commencing as before 
wiil cure in most cases. Give only five 
grains, no more. Give the horse mixed feed 
slightly moistened, just so that the feed 





will stick tothe hay. The hay should be |: 


well shaken out and moistened just enough 
to make it slightly damp. 





‘The State Fair Grounds at Syracuse, N. 
¥4,/are’ te be. greatly improved during the 
eming year, The railroad tracks are to be 
removed from the back of the grand stand 
to the back of the State Fair buildings, and 
a platform nearly their entire length 
erected, so that instead of unlvading. five or 
six cars at a time they will be able to unload 
forty or fifty. A big main building will also 
be erected, which will be a grand structure 
and located in the centre of the grounds. 
It will contain an immense auditorium, 
capable of seating five thousand persons, 
with a stage fora band. Some of the cele- 
brated musical organizations of the country 
will be engaged for the fair next year. 





Richard Croker’s most prominent victory 
in the English races was for the Portland 
Plate, which he won with Gladwin. It 
netted him $125,000, counting in his‘ bets: 
He expects to have a big season in 1903, and 
has purchased through J.S. McDonald of 
New York a number of colts by Florizel 
and St. Simon, now being trained by Hug- 
gins. 





Coal Investigations. 

In the investigatiuns at the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city recently, by the sub- 
committee from Washington, it was con- 
clusively shown, we believe, that both the 
scarcity and high price of coal in Boston 
was due principally to the coal roads that 
conspired with the independent operators 
‘to bleed the consumers. This may be re- 
garded, in some quarters, as an employment 
of shrewd and justifiable business tactics, 
but the generality of people look upon it as 
little better than the methods used by high- 
way robbers to empty the pockets of those 
who happen to be placed at their mercy. 

Many of the local dealers seem to have 
been the victims of this conspiracy as well 
as their customers, and they were obliged 
to charge advanced rates to get eve small 
profits. There are, no doubt, some unprin- 
cipled dealers in Boston, who will take an 
unfair advantage of the consumer whenever 
they have the opportunit:, but in all kinds 
of business men of a similar description are 
to be found. The investigation now going 
on at the State House has furnished evi- 
dence, we think, that all dealers were not 
acting squarely, but those who attempted to 
cheat in measure and price are marked, and 
when things return to their normal condi- 
tion in the coal trade these traders will 
suffer from a lack of patronage, and may be 
fairly driven out of business, owing to their 
grasping propensities. 

We see no great harm in an association 
making a market price for coal, but after it 
is established it should be adhered to com- 
pletely. What would we say of a dry-goods 
house, for instance, which put up in its 
window that its price for cotton cloth was 
six cents a yard,and then charged the buyer 
nine cents. But this would not be any more 
inconsistent than to quote coal at $12 a ton 
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at retail and then demand: $18 aton from 
the consumer, who was in a tight place. 
The price quoted should be the same far all, 
rich and poor, high and low, but if the 
dealer were philanthropically inclined, he 
might make a discount to his poorer cus- 
tomers, which need not appear on the face 
of the bill. In this way he would be favor- 
ing the small buyers, thongh probably the 
big ones would object if they thought there 
was any discrimination. Some people will, 
no doubt, say that this would not be accord- 
ing to usually accepted business methods. 
Granted, but it would be helping a poorer 
brother out of a coal hole. 

Whether investigations ever do anything 
to relieve a distressing situation may well 
be doubted. They usually come when the 
conditions which they are expected to re- 
lieve are past. The logic of events is more 
potent than investigations, and with the 
back of the winter broken and a plentiful 
supply of coal at the wharves, we may 
reasonably look for further reductions in 
the prices of coal that will not make it much 
higher at this time of the year than it has 
been in corresponding seasons in the past. 
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A Grass Specialist and His Way. 
{Continued from last week.] 
IL. 

The gist of it all is thorough and frequent 
working of the soil before seeding down. 
It is quite well known that more goodness 
can be washed loose by rain and sucked out 
by plant roots if the soil is made fine and 
kept so. 

This isan admitted secret of specialist T. 
B. Terry’s big wheet and potato crops and 
of J. H. Hale, ,the peach grower, and of 
others who havelearned how to scratch and 
pound the fertility out of the soil. 

Analysis shows that common soils have 
plant food“enough to grow hundreds of 
crops if the plants could only get at it. Mr. 
Clark has helped his grass roots to reach a 
little of this locked-up richness, and hence 
his success, allowing much also for his care- 
ful seeding, application of qaick-acting 
soluble fertilizers and general attention to 
detail. Most farmers slight their mowing 
lots; Mr. Clark works and thinks over his 
famous sixteen-acre grass field from start to 
finish. 

In the first place it cost him $4000 to clear 
off and bury the rocks. Plenty of equally 
good land all cleared could be bought for 
very much less money, yet his hay has paid 
him back the cost with fair interest. 


FREQUENT THOROUGH WORKING THE SOIL 
isdoubtless Mr. Clark’s great Jesson to farm- 
ers. Itis, of course, not necessary to use 
the cutaway harrow and vther excellent tools 
which he makes. Anything will do that 
will tine the soil to a fair depth. Note 
the way he works the soil. Before sowing, 
the land has been’ stirred forty-three aimes, 
thus: With cutaway harrow, thirty-two 
times; with smoothing harrow, four times; 
with torrent plow, two times; with grass 
hoe once. At thirty cents per hour, these 
stirrings, taking about thirty hours per 
acre in all, cost $9 per acre. 

Farmers who have other tools would use 
plows, disk harrows, spike or spring tooth 
harrow, smoothing harrows, horse weeder, 
etc. The cultivation is noi to get rid of the 
sod that is supposed usually to have been 
worked down by a year of some other crop 
The point is to keep working the lumps and 
particles finer and finer until they give out 
some of their richness, through action of air 
and light and rain. The working is all 
done in July and August. 


Then he sows by leh adding two 
hundred pounds of f¢ in the spring, 
and harvesting a heavy crop of grain and 








straw. Of course_there is no need to adopt 


Mr. Clark’s wheat crop. The principle is to 
work the soil two seasons, with what! would 
seem to many extreme thoroughness, before 
sowing the grass. The wheat also protects 
the soil over winter. s Be. 

After the grain crop he begins to work the 
soil again about the middleof July, and 
chops it up with harrows three or fout times 
over each time, once a week, for a month or 
80, stirring the soil at least thirty times. 

SOWING THE GRASS SEED. 

On Sept. 1 he sows fourteen quarts tim- 
othy and fourteen quarts reclaimed. redtop, 
sowing between lines 8} feet aparg#nutted 
every sixty-six feet. Euch space 66x8} féet 
is two square rods. 





| sown-in one direction, and that by itself, 
| the other half being sown at right angles to 
the first in precisely the same way. 

GO OVER THE FIELD FOUR TIMES. 

Consequently, it is necessary to go over 
the field four times ic this sowing by hand. 
As this part has sometimes occasioned dif- 
ficulty, I will state, as exactly as I[ can, 
what is my own practice, I use twolines or 
cords about one-quarter; ef an inch in diam- 
eter and twenty rods (330) feet long; each of 
these lines is cut and louped every four 
rods (sixty-six) feet. For fertilizer I lay 
the lines one rod (164 feet) apart; for grass 
seed, because it is so much lighter, just 
half this distance. Inthe former case the 
oblong will contain four square rods; im the 
latter, two. If acup could be made holding 
precisely the amount of grass seed neces- 
sary each way for one of these oblongs, it 
would be very serviceable; the amount is, of 
course, one-eightieth of seven q arts, since 
one-half the seed is sown in each direction, 
or seven-tenths of a gill. The object of the 
extreme care is, of course, to get the seed in 
as evenly as possible. There are machines 
for sowing grass seed, but I have no experi- 
ence with them. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

The next step before harrowing is to sow 
five hundred pounds—or more if the land is 
‘poor—of fall dressing. Here again care is 
‘n@cessary that the sowing be done evenly; 
dtds therefore better to sow half the quan- 

y in one direction between lines, and the 
other half at right angles to the first in the 
same way. The quantity for each oblong of 
four square rods, if all is sown at once, 


pounds or 124 pounds; if one-half is sown 
each way 6} pounds. Ten days later one 
can tell by the coior of the grass whether 
the fertilizer has been evenly sown or not; 
if not sow more. Correction in detail 
brings large results; time, faithful work is 
needed to insure success, after all, work as 
careful as this requires but little time 
comparatively. 
HARROW IN THE SEED. 
Now harrow-in tne seed and fertilizer 


Only half of each kind’ of seed is to be | 


would be one-fortieth of five hundred | 


together, with ,the smoothing harrow, the 
leveling board having first been removed. 
Harrow in four directions, each time in half 
lap. Roll the land smooth and keep every- 
thing off the field until April. When the 
grass has grown three or four inches, 
sow five hundred pounds of spring 
dressing, which contains a much higher 
percentage of all active chemicals, espe- 
cially of nitrogen, than the fall dressing. 
By July 1, one ought surely to cut four tons 
of hay to the acre. 

The results are based on acrop of four 
tons at’ $16 per ton the first cutting and 14 
tons second crop, worth $88 in all. 

COST AND PROFIT. 

The cost for team labor at thirty cents an 
haur, hand. labor, seed, fertilizer, getting 
the hay, ete., was $49, leaving $39 net for 
the first. year. The second year the cost 
would be eight hundred pounds fertilizer 
$25, sowing fertilizer $1.50, getting hay $9; 
cost in all, $35.50; crop, 54 tons, at $16, or 
$88; profit, $52.50. The aavice of Mr. Clark 
is to rework and reseed the land every five 
or six years. 

Some soils are too wet to grow grain, or 
other crops, and in such cases he advises 
working the soil the first season a few times 
extra, making 3ay fifty-five times over and 
sowing grass seed in the fall. This would 
save a year, but some of the sod would be 
left and the soil not generally in such fine 
condition as if cropped and worked for a 
year preceding the grass. 

SOME OF MR. CLARK’S POINTS, 

No guesswork. 

Soil stirred seven times and seven times 
seven. 

Careful seeding and reseeding bare spots. 

Plenty of topdressing and extra for the 
weak-gro ing spots. 

Watching and studying to help the crop 
as it seems to need each season. 

Fighting drought with liberal fertiliz- 
ing. 

In curing hay, heap it at night and stir it 
often by day. , 

Pack evenly in the barn to avoid hard 
spots and damaged hay. 

The second crop should be cut just before 
freezing. : 

Fields are never pasturéd or any animals 
allowed on them, except at haying time. 

Middlesex County, Ct. G. b. FISKE. 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Bearing upon the recent discussion of 
Louisiana molasses asa stock food, Consul 
Covert at Lyons reports to the State Depart- 
ment a portion of the proceedings of the 
Freuch National Congress lately held. He 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Lambert of the Troy Sugar Mills 
heated in a large closed receptacle a mixture 
of molasses an d chopped straw. By drying 
this mixture ina warm room, a product was 
obtained which hecalled pailmel, and which 








éasily handled. This feed is composed of 
forty-five per cent. of ‘straw and: fifty-five 
per cent. of molasses. It contains at least 
twenty-five per cent. of sugar and fifty-five 
per cent. of digestible matter. Twelve 
horses employed in farm work were fed a 
ration composed of ten pounds of pailmel, 
seven pounds of oats and seven pounds of 
hay during 120 days. They’were weighed 
oncea week. They increased in weight by 
doing hard work. 

‘* A number of sheep were fed 2 1-5 pounds 
of pailmel and 64 pounds of peat per day 
during forty-two days. The total increase 
in weight per animal was twenty-six 
pounds.”’ 


California irrigation covers the extremes 
of agriculture—that is from the small ten- 
acre fruit orchard to the immense stock 





~ farm with its dozen big fields of rank-groy. 


ing No forage crop produces },. 
tonnage per acre that alfalfa does in t),, 
Southwest, where it can grow almv-: 
, ; at the same time no crv) 
takes such a supply of water. Given . 
loamy soll, plenty of water in it, and a jh.) 
sunshine, and alfalfa will do as effecti,. 


~ pumping as the most improved centrifuc.. 


When you see three or four great ricks |: 
alfalfa hay, each almost as long as an or: 
nary city block, and as high as the peak . 
atwo-story cottage, you wonder where :),. 
hay ei] comes from, until you learn that . 
the Southwest alfalfa is cut five, six .. 
‘tines a year, and then pastured. ‘1: 
region of Bakersfield, Cal., has deco: 
famous of late through the discovery of y:, 
deposits of oi),.and this is making the cou::: 
rich ; nevertheless, its agricultural resour: 
are likely to be more enduring and certa:, 
The whole of the Kern river is spr. 
out on alfalfa fields and contributes to :}.. 
making of great herds of beef and dai: 
cattle. This is one section of southern (::| - 
fornia where water is applied with a lay -'. 
At the same time, the Kern rive: 
‘one of the very few streams of the count 
whose entire flow, even during flood tim... 
is utilized. No part of the Kern river, it 
said, ever finds its way io the sea. \\). 
the flood runs so high as to fill all the . 
numerable canals and ditches which spre::.. 
out from ‘the Kern like a gigantic spi. 
web, and 40 flood all the alfalfa meado. « 
then the water is poured into a large natu: 
basin, whose one outlet has been dammeii. 
In this way the flood waters of the river «+. 
impounded in a large storage reservoir, wit 
the singular feature, however, that inste.:i 
of being located in the mountains, at the 
head-waters of the river, it is at its extrem: 
other end. 


A strong effort is being made at this ses- 
sion of Congress to consolidate the varivus 
forestry branches, divisions and bureaus «i 
the Goverpment under one systematic bu- 
reau. Thié-is a: subject which deserves tie 
earnest iecognition of Congress. At pres- 
ent there are forestry operations in the land 
office, the Interior Department proper and 
the agricultural department. The President 
has recommended toCongress that these vari- 
ous branches should be consolidated under 
one bureau, inasmuch as there is now dupli- 
cation of work and conflict of authority. 
This is certainly the commén-sense view 
which should be taken of the question. The 
forestry problem, as it relates not only to 
our Jumber but our water supply, is one of 
great importance, and is coming to be gen- 
erally so recognized. The proposed con- 
solidation would not only result in increased 
efficiency, but also in more economical 
administration. 


Mr. R. A. Pearson, who lately made a visit 
to Cuba for the Department of Agriculture, 
says that that island is an excellent stock 
country, and that many go so far as to 
predict that at some future time beef wil! 
be sent from the markets of Cuba to the 
United States. At present, however, owing 
to the great slaughter of stock during the 
war, not enough cattle are raised for home 
use, and it is necessary to import large num- 
bers from Texas and elsewhere. Recent! 
large numbers of Mexican cattle have been 
imported by the Cuban government and 
distributed at cost on easy terms to the 
farmers in certain districts where the cattle 
were practically destroyed during the war. 


From a mere experiment of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to show farmers and 
cattle raisers that the ravages of blackleg 
could be almost entirely overcome by the 
use of vaccine, the regular distribution 
made by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
amounts now each year to over one million 
and ahalf doses. ‘ Last year,’’ says Dr. 
Salmon, the chief of the bureau, ‘“‘this vac- 
cine gave most favorable results; the losses 
in the vaccinated herds were less than one 
per cent. of the total number. The discov- 
ery and use of blackleg vaccine has elim- 
inated almost all risk among cattle growers 
due to this disease.’’ 





-Fall pigs wintered on skimmilk, oil meal 
and corn meal, should weigh 125 to 150 
pounds very early in the spring, and should 
pay a fair profit. 
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Home of the Thanksgiving Prune, Red Cross Currant, Corsican Strawberry, Rathbun Black- 


berry, Wilder Early Pear, Worden Seckel Pear, 


York State Prune, American Blush Apple, anc 


other new and rare varieties of fruit. Established 1876, We offer for sale 750,000 apple, cherr), 
peach and other orchard trees, and millions of small fruit plants, grape vines, roses, etc. (1! 
new Catalogue is double the ordinary size. We give one new Thanksgiving Prune tree (worth 
$1.50) free with each early order of $5.00. Our specialties are: Apple, 16c.; Peach, 12¢.; 
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and well known remedy— 
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